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Margin for Error 


HE TERRITORIAL MARGIN which Russia 

can afford to lose and still remain an effective 
combatant is diminishing rapidly. Once more, it 
would seem, a large section of the Canadian press 
has bolstered up the Canadian people with a false 
sense of security, based on the Russian defense, 
oly to have to let them down. It was evident 
when the Russian campaign opened, that it was 
likely to provide only a respite from the imminence 
of German attack westward, but it was not long 
before the press grasped at enough straws to 
support a wishful belief that the war might be 
almost decided on the Russian front. Perhaps the 
worst offenders in this direction were those who 
coined the slogan, “Help the U.S.S.R. defeat 
Fascism,” thus promoting the idea that a contribu- 
tion of a few dollars to the local Russian pot might 
keep the tide from turning again in our direction. 


This is not to imply that the back of the very 
great Russian defense is broken or even looks like 
being broken at the present time. It is merely to 
state the obvious fact that the effectiveness of the 
Russian stand has always depended and sstill 
depends on factors like morale, generalship and 
equipment, not easily estimated at this distance. 
While all evidence at present tends to show that 
Russian morale is excellent, and that equipment 
and generalship have exceeded expectations, it is 
doing a great disservice to the Canadian people not 
to make them see that the windfall of Russian 
assistance is of first importance chiefly in terms 
of time. 


A successful Russian defense will not win the 
war, and the tremendous losses of man power and 
equipment rule out the possibility of any major 
counter offensive almost indefinitely. Nor will 
the R.A.F. bombing attacks on industrial areas 
wn the war. It is not to be expected that they 
Will even damage the productive efficiency of 
Germany much more than the German attacks did 
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to Britain. What will win the war is the complete 
personal effort uncushioned by wishful thinking 
of those who believe that it must be won in order 
that we may push on to a fuller measure of 
democracy. 

That Germany is moving towards her goal on 
the eastern front, if not on schedule, at least fairly 
steadily, we may gather from the solidification of 
Vichy within the Nazi framework and the stiffened 
attitude of Japan. There is, of course, still hope 
that winter may intervene before Hitler achieves 
his purpose of destroying the Russian army and 
that hope is best exemplified by the fact that 
Japan has not yet struck the Mussolini blow in the 
back. Japan may even mistime that blow as she 
is being somewhat belatedly pushed around by both 
the United States and Britain. 


The position of Vichy is even less equivocal and 
it is surprising that a measure of appeasement is 
still being meted out in that direction, particularly 
in the United States where the state department 
has reputedly a strong pro-Vichy bias. It is, of 
course, high time that Canada broke off relations, 
but, as usual, we will wait until we can use the 
excuse in French Canada of a British-American 
lead in that direction. 


Despite the offensive sweeps of the R.A.F. and 
the African and Syrian campaigns it is evident 
that Britain and her allies have not yet taken the 
offensive against Germany and her allies. As 
long as we continue to pursue a policy of appease- 
ment towards any of them we shall not do so. It 
may be that that policy will be pursued until a 
sufficient striking force is fully equipped, but it 
must always be remembered that the real offen- 
sive for democracies must begin in the determina- 
tion of individuals, and the present policy is ill- 
designed to bring about that determination. There 
is, therefore, bound to be a lag after the production 
of equipment reaches capacity even if by that 
time people have not come half to believe in the 
policies which they see their governments daily 
practise. 
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Ottawa 


S THE MOUNTAIN won’t come to Mahomet, 

Mahomet must go to the Mountain. What a 
considerable section of the Canadian press and 
public could not do by way of inducing Mr. King 
to take an immediate trip to Great Britain, Mr. 
Churchill’s dramatic meeting with President Roose- 
velt on the Atlantic seems to have accomplished. 

There may have been good and_ sufficient 
reasons why Mr. King’s cherished ideal of Canada’s 
interpretative role in British-American relations 
should have been dispensed with at the Atlantic 
conversations, why no dominion representatives 
were present, and why Mr. Churchill could not 
have paid a flying and inspiring visit to Canada, 
being apparently so close, but those conditions 
being unfulfilled, there now seems good reason 
for Mr. King to make the journey to England to 
find out at first hand both what transpired and 
its implications for Canada. 

So far as the eight points are concerned there is 
nothing in them to which Mr. King or any other 
democratic representative could not subscribe in 
toto—and then some—for they are merely the 
formal statement of very general aims which only 
the strongly held convictions of average citizens in 
the various democracies can give particular effect 
to, but it is inconceivable that the eight points 
were among the subjects of most immediate con- 
cern discussed, and it is important that Mr. King 
should at least be aware of high policy before it 
begins to go into effect, even if Canada seemingly 
has little part in the formation of it. 

Now that he is in England, .perhaps the most 
effective job Mr. King can do, from the British- 
Canadian standpoint, (as we can hardly expect 
him to cover the same ground or fill the same 
pictures as those hardy troupers, Wendell Willkie 
and Dorothy Thompson) is to explain to the British 
people the nature and scope of the Canadian war 
effort. In particular, it badly needs explaining 
why Canada cannot be as generous about her war 
contribution as the Lease Lend Americans. There 
are, of course, very good reasons for this, but they 
have not yet been heard in Great Britain. 

The most important job Mr. King can do, from 
the purely Canadian point of view, of course, is to 
see that he talks to the right people to find out the 
nature and extent of the social changes which are 
going on in Great Britain. It would provide the 
necessary stimulus to the Canadian effort if Mr. 
King returned in the belief that the laboring 
people really have a stake in this war, and saw to 
it that his colleagues in the cabinet treated Labor 
accordingly. 
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8 Points Leading Where? 


FTER READING all the gushing efforts of 

the editors and columnists on the Churchill. 
Roosevelt peace program we have decided that 
for once we don’t differ much from the pundits 
For they also obviously think that the eight points 
don’t mean much of anything in particular. Al 
their comment has been about the romantic cir. 
cumstances in which the declaration was drafted, 
about the democracies getting the jump on Hitler 
by issuing their program before he can issue his 
at the end of the Russian campaign, about the 
U.S.A. getting into the peace before it is into the 
war, etc., etc. None of them professes to discuss 


the actual content of the eight points—and for th 


obvious reason that there is nothing much in them 
that you can discuss. No commentator has been 
cruel enough to print President Wilson’s fourteen 
points in a parallel column. For Wilson had a very 
concrete specific program, which was to be carried 
out through the establishment of a League of 
Nations. 

The Churchill-Roosevelt declaration says not a 
word about the kind of international organization 
that is to carry out any post-war program, because 
Mr. Churchill’s English tories don’t believe in any 
international organization at all and Mr. Roosevelt 
knows that, after 1919, he cannot commit his 
American people to any organization until they 
have had a look at the peace treaty which the 
organization is supposed to guarantee. If the 
eight points mean anything, they mean simply a 
restoration of the old anarchy of national “sov- 
ereignty,” glossed over by some pious phrases 
about freedom of trade and access to raw mater: 
ials. This is all that the British foreign office or 
the American state department have ever believed 
in anyway. 

About the only conclusion we can reach is that 
Mr. Churchill must be a better sailor than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He has notoriously been opposed 
throughout to committing his government to aly 
war aims except the defeat of Hitler. He now 
concedes to the president a few pious generalities, 
including two of the president’s “four freedoms,’ 
and in return he no doubt goes home with some 
very specific promises of American assistance. 


The Internationale 


T HE MOST EXASPERATING FEATURE @ 
communism on this continent is its habit of 
combining high professions with low practice, and 
then rationalizing both after the event into 4 
single system upon which they try to put the stam) 
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of complete rationality. They profess a high 
humanitarian ideal and show by their tactics of 
working in the dark to promote discord among 
democratic institutions that they have little faith 
in the humanity they profess to believe in. Un- 
fortunately for them the inevitability of events in 
the U.S.S.R. has twice caught them woefully 
unprepared in this country and the lack of self- 
respect with which they have accepted one complete 
about face after another, imposed by external 
circumstances, has finally destroyed most of the 
faith in the omniscience of their system and made 
them somewhat ridiculous. It has not, however, 
succeeded in destroying their nuisance value, for 
the interventionists in the United States are now 


| finding their support even more embarrassing 


than the isolationists formerly found them. It 
might be expected that with this passion for 
obscurely working out the obviously subtle, they 
would see that it was in the Russian interest to 
allow someone else to take the lead in recognizing 
the very great contribution that the U.S.S.R. is 
now making to the war against fascism. This is, 
however, so far from the case that one might think 
they were paying out the parent body for their two 
about-faces, by doing it an even greater disservice. 
There can be no doubt that the greatest drawback 
on this continent to fullest collaboration with 
Russia is the nature of the discountenanced 
minority which wants to take possession of that 
collaboration. 


The Arvida Strike 


HE SPONTANEOUS strike which broke out 

at the end of July in the Arvida plant of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada provides almost a 
perfect example of how not to deal with labor 
troubles. To begin with, the censors abused their 
powers and kept all news of the outbreak from the 
papers for hearly a week. Ever since then, very 
little information has been given out. This is a 
serious matter, and a shock to the Canadian public, 
many of whom were at least as perturbed by the 
fact that news of this kind can be suppressed in 
this country as by the news itself. If the govern- 
Ment can thus black-out news of labor troubles, 
Where is this censorship going to end? — 

Considerable damage was done to the plant, a 
fact that everybody must deeply regret. Melting 
pots were allowed to solidify, and it may take 
some time to restore production. It is easier to 
deplore the fact than to fix the responsibility for 


it, and the air is thick with rumors. One thing is. 


clear, however: damage of this kind is likely to 
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happen where the men are not organized, where 
there is no proper grievance procedure to formulate 
their complaints and to insist that their voice be 
heard in time, before things reach the explosive 
stage. A strong and disciplined union would take 
measures to avoid this kind of damage while a 
strike is going on. The men at Arvida were not 
organized, their complaints had been given no 
hearing, and the management had _ obviously 
adopted the government’s own policy of not crossing 
your bridges until you’re in the water up to the 
neck. Once the National Syndicate of Aluminum 
Workers had been called in to represent the men, 
work was resumed and conciliation machinery set 
in motion. 

Another feature of the affair was the way the 
minister of munitions and supply again usurped 
the place of the minister of labor. On July 29, it 
was Mr. Howe who released the story, and he 
stated that the dispute was “a suspected case of 
enemy sabotage.” He also said that arrests would 
definitely be made. Mr. Howe, who is rapidly 
winning a place for himself as the arch-enemy of 
labor in this country, said either too little or too 
much. If his words were no mere irresponsible 
display of venomous bad temper, then he should 
prove them. But he has made no attempt to prove 
them. He merely used the strike as a convenient 
occasion to have an order-in-council passed, giving 
to himself (not to the minister of labor) the power 
to call out the militia in case of labor disturbances. 
This is a power that could easily be abused, and 
Mr. Howe is the last person who can be trusted 
not to abuse it. He must be taught that the 
minister of labor’s name is McLarty, not McCarthy. 
We suggest to Mr. McLarty that he teach his col- 
league that fact once and for all. 


Brunning Goes 


R. HOWE IS ALSO the spearhead of a 

concerted drive against real union organiza- 
tion, and in favor of setting up, instead, company 
unions under the control of the employers. King- 
pin in that game was E. J. Brunning, the govern- 
ment controller at the Hamilton National Steel Car 
plant, whose persistent refusal to negotiate with 
the union was discussed in our last issue. We 
therefore welcome Mr. Brunning’s removal from 
his controllership, and his replacement by W. B. 
Chase. Mr. Chase, who is labor relations officer 
in the department of munitions and supply, has a 
good deal of experience in this field, and there is 
already considerable improvement at the plant 
where, at the moment of writing, negotiations with 
the union are now proceeding. 
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A New Approach 


on this side of the Atlantic to what is going 

to happen after the war than there is in 
Great Britain. On the other hand, more seems to 
be happening in Great Britain which has a direct 
bearing on the kind of world we are going to live 
in when the war is over. It is true that people 
who live amidst bombardment must of necessity 
be concerned with immediate issues and have little 
time to debate the relative merits of long term 
plans. That, in a limited sense, is unfortunate, but 
only in a limited sense, because the social lessons 
which progressively minded people have been 
teaching this long while seem to have been more 
thoroughly absorbed than they realize and the 
problems of the next years are more likely to be 
those of working out the implications of principles 
already accepted, rather than of framing new 
blueprints. The chief difficulty would seem to be 
that, in the working out, a new freedom of approach 
will have to be evolved in order to apply those 
principles to new and changing conditions. Con- 
cretely, what we have been aiming at both domes- 
tically and internationally has been the implementa- 
tion of the democratic principle of equality. What 
we have quarrelled over and disagreed about is 
the means whereby we may make this effective. 
There are those who used to claim that only by 
revolution, some liquidations, and the application 
of a ready-made social blueprint could this be done. 
Consequently their efforts were directed to seeing 
that such existing democratic institutions as they 
could control were rendered unworkable. Fortun- 
ately, they have become badly discredited since it 
was shown that their own strategy was inadequate 
to deal with a situation over which they presumably 
had control. The result of the communist ‘double 
shuffle’ has been a loss of faith in the doctrinaire 
approach and a reversion to empirical methods. It 
goes without saying, of course, that empiricism of 
the Chamberlain businessman sort which has no 
kind of philosophic background is as futile as it 
was shown to be in England, and is being shown to 
be in Canada. There can be no place in times such 
as these for politicians who have only a medicine 
show stock of palliatives, who have no understand- 
ing of the nature of society and who have little 
faith in the judgment of the people. 

The people of Canada have just such a govern- 
ment, a government whose cabinet ministers 
apparently work on the principle of ‘you in your 
small corner and I in mine’ and who, at the best, 
believe in half measures. Instead of outright 


Tone SEEMS TO BE more attention given 
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rationing of such essential goods as gasoline, we 
have a set of silly and ineffective regulations which 
are inadequate for the job they are supposed to do; 
in the field of labor, we have regulations which 
guarantee rights, and practise which takes them 
away—even when the minister of labor is not 
interfered with by his colleagues; and most 
recently, we have the announcement by Mr. Howe 
that the production of the vitally important and 
influential motor industry of cars for private use 
in the coming year will be curtailed by only 5 
percent. Why 50 percent? unless it is to illustrate 
an exact belief in the use of half measures. 


It is little wonder that the Conservative party 
finds the present an opportune time to try to rouse 
itself from its present moribund state, and go in 
search of personnel to lead it and a policy to 
attract support. Unfortunately for it there is little 
hope of success, for its apologists are not ina 
position to formulate a policy much more attractive 
than that offered by their Liberal counterparts, 
Indeed, a recent apologist was able to differentiate 
between the two parties only by claiming for 
Conservatism an activist in opposition to the 
Liberal passive principle of government. Whether 
or not this distinction has validity, it is scant 
ground for claiming the confidence of the elector- 
ate. Activism, yes; but what kind of activity? 


Nor is there hope of addition to this bare 
principle for the Conservative party, though doubt- 
less many of its members would favor a fairly 
enlightened policy, for the men who control the 
purse strings are the same sort of businessmen 
who give their support to the Liberal party and they 
are not likely to offer more concessions to demo- 
cracy than their Liberal brethren have found 
necessary to concede, and that is hardly enough to 
float a constituency picnic, let alone a party. 


The one danger in this situation is that the 
people of Canada become so fed up with pushing 
their government to its optimum fifty percent 
capacity that they do in desperation turn to any- 
one that promises activity; even without stipulat- 
ing the kind. This danger is one for which many 
socially progressive people must bear some measure 
of responsibility, for it is often argued that the 
relative feebleness of the King government should 
not be too greatly incommoded, lest a worse befall. 
True, a worse may befall, unless we can take the 
necessary steps to bring a better one about. 


It is a commonplace that the Canadian citizen 
is prepared for a much greater implementation of 
the principle of democracy than either of the two 
old parties is prepared to advocate and yet to date 
he has not thrown his support behind the only 
political party in Canada which reflects his ow! 
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thinking. There are quite a few cogent reasons 
for this. He has often been told that the C.C.F. 
is a socialist party, and that word has been a 
bogeyman in Canada ever since the Russian revolu- 
tion. He has received the impression that it is 
doctrinaire, in the sense that you must subscribe to 
a sort of ‘faith once and for all delivered to the 
saints,,—including such stuff as the ‘class strug- 
gle’ which he can see for himself is inapplicable 
to a new society, though goodness knows, the 
C.C.F. members at Ottawa ought to have disabused 
anyone of the impression that they are doctrinaire 
fundamentalists. Their record has been an excel- 
lent one of that sort of empiricism which uses the 
touchstone of a sound social philosophy. Unfor- 
tunately, apart from the C.C.F. parliamentary 
delegation, there is still a decreasing number of 
doctrinaire followers at least among the eastern 
or less active membership. In addition, many of 
the social groups which have done such excellent 
work in the educational field, and whose member- 
ship overlaps, to some extent, that of the C.C.F., 
have become identified in the public mind with the 
latter body and that has tended to support the 
impression that the C.C.F. itself is doctrinaire. 
Lastly, of course, the Communists have done their 
best in the light of their general strategy, to dis- 
rupt, discredit and render ineffective the political 
group which is most attuned to the needs of the 
time, in order to promote the quickest possible loss 
of faith in democracy as such. Having failed, how- 
ever, to bore from within the party, they now 
reserve for it their choicest vituperation. 


The problem then arises; how can the political 
party with the greatest claim to popular support 
gain that support? Largely, of course, it is a 
matter of funds, of press support and such like 
matter but there are one or two other matters of 
equal importance. In the first place, it must 
prepare itself for the job. It must get rid of that 
Td rather be left than be right’ attitude wherever 
it exists (and it is not suggested, incidentally, that 


it exists to any very great extent) and it must — 


broaden its basis to include many of those groups 
who wish for more democracy but who do not see 
democracy as a system. Democracy is not a sys- 
tem anyway; it is the dynamic force which arises 
from the principle of equality and is capable of 
myriad forms of implementation. 


The immediate job in Canada, because there is 
certainly no present possibility of turning Mr. 
King’s majority out of office, is to build broadly 
the basis for a centre party (centre in the sense of 
being popularly supported) which can show the 
electorate that it has been responsible in time of 
war for applying pressure on the government to 
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prosecute the war effectively and efficiently, by 
putting on the statute books, such measures as 
will guarantee to the fighter and the worker that 
the end of the war will not see them in the economic 
discard, but will enable them to take a worthy 
place in a really democratic society. 


O Canada 


The Tory leader said the dominion government rightly 
has invoked the provisions of the War Measures act, dor- 
mant since the first Great War, to protect the safety of 
the country under the perils of another war. But as 
regards the regimentation of business by the government, 
“the position should be reversed the minute peace comes,” 
he asserted. 

(Edmonton Journal, Aug. 1) 


Here are some things to avoid: 

1. “Wulgarisms.” For instance: 

“Awfully” for “Very.” 

“Alright” for “All right.” 

“Isn’t” for “is not.” 

“It’s” for “It is.” 

“He ain’t” for “He is nof.” 

“Thanks a lot” for “Thanks very much.” 

“A lot of” for “Many.” 

2. Colloquialisms. For instance: 

“The Wops have the wind up.” 

(“Do’s and Don’ts for New Soldiers,” Canadian Veteran, 

May 31) 


The Globe and Mail has decided to discontinue the 
practice of referring to the Russians as “Reds.” The term, 
which implies infection with a dangerous revolutionary 
spirit, has come to be used in a contemptuous and derog- 
atory sense, and it seems to us that it should no longer 
be applied to people who have been officially accepted by 
Mr. Churchill as our allies, and who are putting up a 
very gallant fight against Hitler’s hordes. There is a 
danger that the Russians might resent the continued use 
of an epithet which has an opprobrious flavor. We hope 
that other papers in Canada will endorse the wisdom of 
our decision and follow our example. 

(Globe and Mail, Toronto, July 23) 


Neither labor nor capital have a right to put the welfare 
of a nation in jeopardy, but that is what the Hamilton 
strikers are doing. Soldiers of the Hamilton training 
centre realized that and took action. It may have been 
illegal, but it was appropriate. 

(Oshawa Daily Times, July 31) 


There’s never a dull moment in a smart beauty’s sched- 
ule. Self interest is stimulated and smartness attained by 
frequent changes in makeup, a new shade of powder and 
liprouge, a new slant to the eyebrows and perhaps a new 
hairdo. Let all or any one of these add newness to your 
appearance and serve as incentive to further discover 
your own hidden beauty. 

(Vancouver Daily Province, July 12) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes 
to Elsie Park Gowan, Edmonton, Alberta. All contribu- 
tions should contain original clipping, the date and name 
of publication from which taken. 
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The School -- The Bulwark of 


Democracy 
J. W. Noseworthy 


cracy.” So a group of teachers were 

recently told by a very distinguished 
speaker. So we hear on every side today, when 
the school is being called upon to play its part in 
the great world struggle. Just how many of those 
who make the statement are conscious of its full 
meaning? Too often it is a meaningless platitude 
used to pay lip-service to a great social institution 
by those who have no understanding of the very 
vital relation between education and democracy, if 
indeed, they understand the meaning of either 
education or democracy; and used certainly by 
many who would be very reluctant to support any 
educational program that could in reality become a 
bulwark of democracy. 

Do we Canadians believe that education is the 
bulwark of anything, except, perhaps, something 
we call “status quo”? You think I am being cyni- 
cal. Let us in any case be realistic. If our educated 
classes believed that education served any great 
social purpose, would there be the present dearth 
of educated and public-spirited citizens for election 
to school boards? It is a fact generally accepted, 
even by educated people, that the office of school 
trustee is only a stepping stone to higher municipal 
offices. There are numerous instances of men 
and women, educated and socially-minded men and 
women with excellent qualifications for the office 
of school trustee, who, having secured sufficient 
public support to be elected to a school board, use 
that support to secure other municipal offices for 
which they are no better qualified than many of 
their opponents. 

Can we honestly believe that the school is the 
bulwark of democracy, when in many municipali- 
ties throughout the country we grant municipal 
councils the right to appoint high school boards? 
If you think many of these councils have any 
interest in the school except the curtailment of 
school expenditures, look over the field of appointed 
members. In all too many _ instances. these 
appointees are not chosen because of their interest 
in, or their qualification for these offices. If the 
Canadian public honestly believed that the school 
served any great social purpose would there be so 
much apathy in the matter of school board election? 
Compare the numbers who vote for school board 
members in your own locality even with those who 
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vote for other municipal candidates, to say nothing 
of the many who do not vote at all, and you have 
the answer. It is a well-established fact that in 
most Canadian municipalities it is a comparatively 
easy matter for a man or a woman, with no 
educational background, and with no conception of 
the importance of education—other than that it 
might help a boy or girl to secure a better job— 
but with the backing of some ward politician to 
secure election to a school board. Would this be 
possible if the general public, or any considerable 
proportion of it, honestly believed that the school 
is or could be the bulwark of anything so important 
as democracy ? 

I wonder how many of our teachers are sold on 
the idea that the school is the bulwark of demo- 
cracy? The reluctance of the teacher to take any 
part in the political life of his community; his 
failure to see that his work in the classroom bears 
any relation to the present social upheaval; his 
readiness to accept salaries and conditions that 
make it impossible for him to do a good job; all 
indicate that the teacher, in all too many instances, 
does not conceive of the school as a bulwark of 
democracy. 

Have our municipal councils or even our school 
boards any such conception of education? Witness 
for instance their haggling over school estimates 
even in times of peace and prosperity, and their 
readiness to slash expenditures on education on any 
pretext. Have our national and provincial parlia- 
ments any such conception? Witness the fact that 
as a nation we did little during depression years to 
prevent one Canadian province from reducing its 
expenditure on education by 50 percent. Witness 
the fact that 62 percent of all Canadian lay teachers 
are paid less than the pre-war legal minimum wage 
for unskilled factory workers. Witness the fact 
that we pay in peace time good sheet metal workers 
more than we pay 87 percent of Canadian teachers. 
Witness the fact that certain provinces can pay 
less than half the amount per pupil on education 
that others pay; that while less than one percent 
of the rural schools of some provinces are staffed 
by university graduates, 70 percent of the urban 
schools of another province are so staffed; that 
while at the opening of the war 44 percent of the 
boys of high school age in urban centres in all 
Canada were at school, only 21 percent of those of 
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high school age in rural areas were at school; 
witness above all that the type of education a boy 


| or girl receives in Canada; the qualification and 


experience of the teacher who teaches him; the 
type of school accommodation and equipment; the 
cultural facilities of the school; the health services 
of school; even the length of time he attends is all 
toa very great extent determined by the tax-paying 
ability of the municipality in which he happens to 
live. How can we as a nation tolerate these 
inequalities of opportunity within our school 
systems and lay any honest claim to the belief 
that the school is the bulwark of democracy? 

If my reader is still unconvinced let him make 
the following experiment. Visit any modern school 
building in any large city. Let him note the build- 
ing itself, the classroom, the auditorium, the gym- 
nasium, the home economics room, the manual 
training room, the laboratories, the library, the 
equipment. Let him inquire regarding the health 
service, medical inspection, dental care, nursing 
service, etc. Granted they are none too good, as 
any urban teacher will testify. Let him then visit 
the schools of the poorer rural sections of his 
province—even Ontario. Let him note the dilapi- 
dated structure that houses the pupils, note in 
many cases the down-at-the-heel appearance of 
the grounds, fences, out-buildings, etc. Then enter 
and note the drab atmosphere (unless some enter- 
prising teacher probably at her own expense has 
used her imagination to brighten up the place), 
examine the few dirty, tattered books that consti- 
tute the so-called library. Ask to see the equipment 
for teaching music, art, dramatics, domestic science, 
manual training and athletics. If he finds even a 
baseball and bat, he will probably discover that 
some pupil or the teacher supplied it. 


Whatever else democracy means, it surely means 
that all the children of its citizens are entitled to 
a fair and equal start in life insofar as it is 
possible, not for the poverty-stricken community, 
but for the nation as a whole to provide that 
opportunity. Our entire system of administering 
and financing our schools in Canada is for the most 
part antiquated and undemocratic—undemocratic 
In that it renders one of the basic principles of 
democracy—equality of opportunity—utterly im- 
Possible of achievement. 


There can be no justification of such conditions. 
Our system (or systems) is of our own making. 
They can be changed to meet changing conditions, 
if such is the will of Canadians. There is no sound 
treason why municipalities should be left to shoulder 
over 80 percent of the cost of their school system— 
nor is there any sound reason why the wealth of 
Canada as a nation should not be used to supple- 
Ment the education of young Canadian citizens. 
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We have never fully realized that Canadian schools 
can be made the bulwark of democracy in Canada. 
To give to every Canadian child his democratic 
birthright of an equal educational opportunity we 
shall have to provide (1) federal grants-in-aid 
to provincial departments on a basis of need and 
ear-marked for education, (2) much larger provin- 
cial financial support, (3) larger administrative 
units and (4) payment to teachers on the basis of 
a set of national or coérdinated provincial schedules, 
bearing a relation to the relative cost of living in 
given areas, taking into account the teacher’s 
certification, and the nature of his work, but above 
all having some relation to the social importance 
of the teacher’s job. 

The dictators of Europe have not been slow to 
recognize the fact that the school can be made the 
bulwark of dictatorship. The expenditures of the 
Hitler regime in Germany today on the education 
and training of youth, make the expenditures of 
the democratic Weimar regime look ridiculous. 
England herself has not been slow to learn this 
lesson from the dictator countries. The national 
government of Great Britain is today giving more 
leadership, more attention, and more money to the 
training of her youth than ever before. They are 
even laying claim to the fact that British democracy 
has more to offer by way of equal educational 
opportunity than any of the countries under 
dictatorship. 

Canadians have long prided themselves that their 
educational systems were more democratic than 
Great Britain’s. We were not slow to point out 
that the English schools perpetuated class distinc- 
tion. There is now a definite national movement 
on foot in England to democratize their system to 
provide each child, regardless of wealth or social 
position, with an equal educational opportunity 
and the type of school best suited to his ability. 
There is a definite movement on foot sponsored by 
the British educational authorities to abolish the 
system whereby one type of school is provided for 
the wealthy and the elite, while another is provided 
for the working classes. 

While this democratizing movement is proceeding 
in England, in this country we are actually foster- 
ing a class distinction in our schools. The differ- 
ence between the educational opportunities afforded 
by populous and wealthy communities and that 
being provided by smaller and poorer communities 
—especially rural ones—is increasing year by year. 
When our “little red school houses” were first 
built there was a reasonable degree of equality of 
opportunity provided and the “little red school 
house” did supply its quota of leadership to Cana- 
dian life. That state of affairs no longer exists. 
During recent years city schools have attempted 
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to keep pace with the requirements of a new tech- 
nological civilization. Smaller communities, left 
to bear almost the entire cost of their schools, have 
been unable to do so. Intelligent and far-sighted 
parents who can afford to do so choose to dwell, 
if possible, in districts or communities that offer 
their children good educational opportunities. 
Thus the poorer municipality becomes still poorer 
and less able to provide good schools. The entire 
system is fundamentally undemocratic. 

Here is a serious national problem for Canada— 
a problem made more serious because of the life 
and death struggle that democracy is now putting 
forth for its survival. Our schools, even in a 
democracy, may well become the bulwark of despot- 
ism while we are fighting to preserve democracy. 
Our schools were organized to be bulwarks of 
democracy. 


The pioneers of this country turned as soon as 
they had provided a dwelling of sorts for their 
families to the building of schools. They believed 
that schools would ensure for their children the 
perpetuation of the freedom and security they 
sought in a new land. They were willing to make 
sacrifices to this end. The men who fought for 
free public schools, realized the importance of the 
school in a society of free men. Our schools have, 
in fact, made an inestimable contribution to the 
cause of democracy. They have done more than 
any other single agency towards equalizing oppor- 
tunity as between urban and rural communities, 
and as between different social and economic 
groups within these communities in the past. They 
are still a great equalizing force as between 
different groups in the same community, but as 
pointed out they are not maintaining that equaliz- 
ing effect between communities, but are now rein- 
forcing inequalities. The school in its attack upon 
illiteracy has done much to build democracy. The 
fact that practically every young person today is 
taught to read at all is of great importance. The 
school has contributed greatly to raising the 
general level of economic, civic and social under- 
standing. It has given a great impetus to our 
cultural life. It has raised the general level of 
individual competence to earn a living. It has been 
the one important medium through which our 
immigrants have been inducted into our democratic 
way of life. 


All this is true of our Canadian schools. The 
rise of dictatorship in Europe has, however, pro- 
duced a new and unexpected challenge to demo- 
cracy, and, inasmuch as the school is the very 
cornerstone of democracy, it presents a new and 
unexpected challenge to the school. What effort is 
being made in any of the Canadian provinces to 
meet that challenge? There are undoubtedly some. 
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A discussion of these would require an article of 
itself. That challenge, however, must be met by al] 
educational workers, whether administrators 
teachers, and by all laymen interested in education 
and the preservation of our democratic system, 

Before the school can become the bulwark of 
democracy there must be education in democracy 
and democracy in education. Education does not 
of necessity develop a democratic citizenship, 
Education can be used with equally good effect to 
produce a good Nazi or a good Fascist. To develop 
democratic citizenship the school must provide the 
knowledge necessary for free men, a knowledge 
that will enable our citizens to preserve and extend 
their freedom. Nor does the school of necessity 
develop the loyalties essential to the preservation 
of democracy. To do this it must provide an 
understanding of the meaning of democracy and 
the implications of its loss. Nor does the school of 
necessity develop the disciplines of a democracy, 
These can be developed only by democratic living 
within the school. Nor does the school of necessity 
develop a readiness to assume the responsibilities 
of democracy. This implies an understanding of 
these responsibilities and practise in their use 
during the school years. There can be education 
foy slaves as well as education for free men. 

The outlook for democracy may be ominous. The 
struggle for its preservation may be an extremely 
arduous one. There is no sound reason why it 
should not be a successful one. The democracies 
fortunately possess all that is necessary by way of 
natural and human resources to win the war. 
Bright spots are already appearing through the 
dark clouds that overhang Europe. There is no 
certainty, however, that this will be the final great 
struggle between democracy and despotism. In 
fact there is every reason to believe that it will not 
be such. New enemies will arise both without and 
within. Democracy can never afford again to 
believe itself safe from attack and will need to be 
on constant guard in its own behalf. To survive 
it will have to justify its way of life to the masses 
of the people. The best medium for this is our 
public school which can be made a genuine bulwark 
of our democratic system. 


(The Canadian Forum hopes to pursue the subject o 
education for democracy in future issues. The editors 
will welcome suggestions and comments from all thos 
interested in the problems of education. Ed.) 
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tion of Agriculture predicts a decline in agri- 

cultural production—at a time when, if ever, 
it should be and could be increasing—and a conse- 
quent increase in prices. It quotes farm experts 
who expects eggs to cost 60 cents this autumn. It 
insists that there is no national policy for agricul- 
ture. It warns that a heavy penalty is about to be 
paid for the government’s deliberate flouting of the 
needs of the nation’s basic industry. 

It could have said much more. For example, 
that the Ontario government has not a provincial 
policy for agriculture. It has a potentially valuable 
act available, an act of its own making; but it has 
been allowed to be (could it by any chance have 
been intended to be?) virtually a dead-letter. And 
this is only one of this governmen’ts shortcomings. 
(By the way, was not Ontario, the greatest agri- 
cultural producer among our provinces, almost the 
only province in which farm production declined 
last year?) 

The federation could have pointed out that of 
all the classes (producers, processors and distribu- 
tors, and consumers) which are interested in 
agricultural production, only that which is in the 
middle, the processors and distributors, is making 
any profits. It could have added that many of 
them are making much greater profits than they 
did in peace time. It might even have suggested 
that there might be vital significance for Canada’s 
farmers and consumers in the fact that the U.S. 
government is taking legal proceedings against 
large numbers of processing and similar concerns; 
and that at least two of these have subsidiaries, 
among the most powerful firms in their respective 
fields, and operating under the same names, in 
this country! The U.S. government’s declared 
object, by the way, is to raise prices to farmers and 
at the same time to reduce prices to consumers by 
cutting monopoly profits of processors and distri- 
butors ... 

The ramifications of our existing system, and 
the aspects of agricultural distress and disorder, 
are so literally multitudinous that nothing short of 
along volume would suffice to detail them. Here, 
therefore, follow merely a few sidelights and 
reflections upon them. Even this much ought to be 
enough to satisfy anyone that the situation is 
nothing less than an emergency. 

Item: Mr. C. M. Meek, chairman of the Ontario 
Milk Control Board, has belauded the achieve- 
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ments of that organization, stressing the order 
which its control has introduced into the industry. 
Mr. W. H. Wilmot, secretary-treasurer of the 
Toronto Milk Producers’ Association—which is, 
of course, supposed to be representing the dairy 
farmers!—just lately delivered himself of an 
elaborate message to the same effect. According 
to him, Ontario is as near a paradise for milk 
producers and consumers as exists anywhere on 
this earth. ‘Some others may be doing as well, but 
none are doing better.’ (This, by the way, is 
simply not true.) But if the board’s control is so 
beneficent, how is it that the butter price has had 
to be pegged? How is it that the dairy products 
board had to beg the condensing industry to refuse 
milk from farmers who sold their milk for cheese 
last year? (As everybody knows, the fulfilment 
of our cheese quota to Britain has long since 
emerged as a major problem. Not very many 
have realized that the chief reason for this has 
been the impossibly low prices that the milk pro- 
ducer has been getting. So here was an indirect 
attempt to constrain him to sell his milk for 
cheese, when he could get a higher price for milk 
going into manufacture—both prices being well 
below cost of production!) Why did the govern- 
ment have to follow this up with an order in council 
empowering that board to compel the diversion of 
milk into any channel it thought fit? 

Item: Some time ago the milk board determined 
$1.92 as the base price for milk in the Toronto 
area. Its secretary is on record (Dec. 16, 1939) 
as follows: the agreement ‘was, in the opinion of 
the board, a fair price structure.’ This, in spite 
of the fact that only the year previous government 
studies had resulted in the conclusion that the 
cost to the farmer of producing the milk was $2.07! 
(Figures in each case are for a hundred pounds of 
it.) Our Mr. Meek is himself on record in the 
press of Jan. 15, 1941, with the statement that 
‘The farmer is facing a terrible situation. We, as 
a board, are definitely of the opinion that the pro- 
ducers need more money to supply milk to the city 
of Toronto.’ Why this change of attitude? There 
had been no significant change in conditions—far 
from it!—such that the farmer was, according to 
Mr. Nelson, getting a fair deal in December, 1939, 
but was, nevertheless, according to Mr. Meek, 
facing a terrible situation a year later. As late as 
June, 1940, Mr. Meek, speaking to the producers 
themselves, had blithely told them that their 
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industry was on a sound basis! Could it be that 
the board’s solicitude for the farmer on this later 
occasion was due to the fact that this time it was 
only the consumer who was going to pay the extra 
cent? Or could it? 

Item: The basis of the market value of milk is 
recognized as 3.5 percent of butterfat. Yet in 
Ontario no less than six different prices are paid 
for this standard. Paid even on the same day for 
exactly the same milk! Worse: not even the best 
of these prices yields to the farmer his bare cost of 
production. All but one are around forty percent 
below it! This is the ‘item’ on which it would be 
easiest to enlarge. But this time the facts should 
speak clearly enough for themselves. 

Item: Here is an example showing the sort of 
method that is ostensibly used by the milk board 
in fixing prices. It is one of an infinite number... 

‘The minimum formula price shall be computed 
on the following basis. 

A. A blended value of milk used in the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese shall be arrived at as 
follows: 

(1) The monthly average wholesale price (to 
the nearest quarter cent) of No. 1 salted butter 
solids shall be multiplied by 3. 

(2) The monthly average wholesale price (to 
the nearest quarter cent) of new large cheddar 
cheese shall be multiplied by 2.4. 

(3) The sum of these two amounts shall be 
divided by 4 and the resultant figure (that is, the 
blended value of butterfat in butter and cheese) 
shall be multiplied by 3.5 to give a blended value 
of milk per 100 pounds testing 3.5 percent butter- 
fat used in the manufacture of butter and cheese. 

B. In determining the minimum formula price, 
a premium shall be added to the above blended... 


But why go on? The reader must be by now 
either hopelessly befuddled or helpless with laugh- 
ter. I will spare him the rest. The plain citizen 
will surely be right in regarding such stuff as a 
nonsensical abracadabra. He will, in all probability, 
find it impossible to resist the conviction that it is 
largely or wholly a smokescreen. A U.S. farmer 
not long ago gave it what should have been its 
death-blow. In the course of an inquiry into milk 
prices he said: ‘I am unable to succeed on the 
present price basis for I have no cows that can be 
milked out by classifications. They all yield only 
ordinary milk.’ It stands to reason, it is one of 
the most certain conclusions of economics, it is the 
principle upon which all other business operates— 
that in a capitalist economy the only sound basis 
for determining the price of a product is the cost 
of producing it. The astral meanderings of the 
milk board have no relation to anything so obvious. 
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Item: I have before me the monthly settlement 
for a certain month of this year as presented to a 
dairy farmer about 45 miles from Toronto. Be it 
noted, he is receiving better than average prices! 
This is the gist of what this statement tells us: 
This farmer’s shipping quota is 252 pounds of 
milk daily. His butterfat test is 3.6 percent. His 
quota for the month was 7,812 pounds. He 
shipped exactly six pounds over this amount, 
This trivial excess, even if it did not count unto 
him for righteousness, even if it should be admitted 
that there either is or ought to be such a thing as 
‘surplus’ milk, would seem to be the full extent of 
his surplus. The two prices he was receiving were 
respectively $2.47 and $1.5144 per cwt. One 
would expect him to have been credited as follows: 








TOUS prrrids GD GOT nrccsicsrsscccscernss $192.96 
GB POUNAS @ HL.BAVY cccccssrrrsseseee $ 10 
$193.06 

Instead the statement reads: 
6,640 PpOUNdS @ ‘$247 ereceessssssssssssssseesee $164.00 
1,178 pounds @ $1.51Y5 weer $ 17.84 
$181.84 


Next, from this sum were made three deductions, 
mueh the largest being for hauling ($25.25), which 
totalled $26.57, leaving a net return of $155.27. 
This equals a net yield to this farmer of $1.99 per 
hundred pounds. Even in 1938, as has been said 
above, the farmer’s costs in producing a hundred 
pounds of milk were found to be $2.07. Since then 
the costs of production have risen sharply ... 


Let it be remembered that this farmer is doing 
better than the average of his fellows! And that 
milk production is by a large margin a more 
important factor in farm economics than any other 
form of farm production east of the Great Lakes! 

The depressed condition of much eastern agricul- 
ture, at least, is due above all to years and years 
of producing under cost, with all that such 
uneconomic procedure entails. Its poor prospects, 
at a time when they should be excellent, derive 
from the same cause. Agriculture will never be 
rehabilitatd until we dig down to the root of the 
evil. 


Mismanagement and exploitation flaunt them- 
selves without disguise even in such isolated items 
as the above. I had hoped to include some which 
illustrate comparable conditions in other fields, fer 
example, that of hog-production. But even it 
what has been said about milk it has not been 
possible to indicate the reality of the pasteurization 
issue. I can merely hint that the public is due for 
a rude awakening when the lid is taken off it. 


Producing at less than cost, the farmer is all the 
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time depleting his reserve. Not only or most often 
his cash reserve—too many farmers have none— 
but that reserve which is at the same time the 
nation’s basic capital; the productivity of the land, 
the health and efficiency not only of his children 
put of those animals which he and this country 
need, not to mention equipment: houses, barns, 
machinery and a hundred other things. 


From any business viewpoint all this is pure 
insanity. According to this standard, the farmer 
should go out of business. Why doesn’t he? Part- 
ly because he is too patriotic. Partly, he does not 
realize with sufficient clearness or urgency that he 
is going backwards. Partly, he has no obvious 
alternative (though at present some have: military 
service or industrial labor). Partly for another 
reason suggested below. But viewed as a matter 
of simple practical economics, it is quite obvious 
that this process cannot go on forever. If the 
farmer is compelled—that is the right word—to 
continue depleting his capital, the time must come 
when it will be exhausted. And if this country’s 
basic industry goes broke, it will surely bring down 
the rest of our economy with it. 


Of course, lots of farmers simply do not realize 
that they are producing for less than cost. They 
know nothing about cost-accounting. They may 
produce at less than cost for years and still be only 
dimly conscious that something has gone haywire. 
Somewhat less paint on the barn .. . more trouble 
with weeds ... a gradually increasing incidence of 
animal diseases . . . decreasing yields . . . all these 
and other symptoms of rural decay are real and 
portentous. But they do not hit him suddenly and 
hard. Until decay has reached.a certain point— 
and in most cases it will take years to reach it— 
there is still enough to eat. So he just goes on 
producing as long as he can... Many, as all 
know, have reached the limit in recent years. If 
present conditions are allowed to persist, their 
number will inevitably and enormously and speedily 
increase. 


Moreover, farm production cannot be stopped or 
switched over with the same ease or harmlessness 
with which, in bad times, factory machines may 
be left idle. As the federation says in the article 
above referred to, ‘Farm production is not a tap 
that can be turned on and off at will. Nature has 
laid down certain definite laws which govern germ- 
ination of seed, breeding of livestock, and growth 
of all products. The process cannot be hurried. 
There are no short-cuts, etc... .’ 

At present there are signs that in the compara- 
tively new Federation of Agriculture Canadian 
farmers may be forging an instrument which may 
lead them some way out of the wilderness. Since 
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it is, in large measure, a producers’ pressure-group 
acting only in the economic field, it would seem to 
suffer from the limitations which preclude for all 
such organizations an operation at once compre- 
hensive and decisive in its effects. It is to be 
hoped that its members will take to heart the 
recent warning of Henry A. Wallace on this point. 
But it is doing a valuable work of education and 
unification. In the absence, so far, of effective 
help for the farmer from outside, its pressure is 
necessary and welcome. If it grows in courage, 
if its internal control is and remains democratic, 
it may do very valuable work in the short term and 
aid in establishing the foundations upon which later 
may be built a commonwealth of all people who 
work. But only devotees of the capitalist philoso- 
phy of ‘each for himself and Devil take the hind- 
most’ will leave it to work alone. The condition of 
agriculture calls for sympathy and help to every 
patriotic Canadian. Including the farmer himself! 
For as long as he supports the old parties and with 
them the perpetuation of monopoly, he has no 
right to kick, no matter what befalls him. 


City Cemetery 


People come with wreaths 
Among stones that are dentally erect, 
Clean-cut and furbished, with variegated sculpture. 
Funerals glide in sleekly along curves of paved road 
While birds are singing in the trimmed trees. 
Here and there a man with a stone-chisel 
Is busily cutting, “In memory of,” 
With a persistent woodpecker tapping 
That sounds above the nearby traffic rumble 
Of those who live. 
ALAN CREIGHTON 


At the Frontier 


Smoke drifting over roof-tops is as one 
With silent trepidation of far seas 
And faces pale and sleepless in the dawn. 


There is no peace in this assaulted city 
But constant watching at the battlements 
For greater host outside that knows no pity. 


And fear of spies and mines, of civil war, 
Of all news good or bad, and night defence, 
And worn-out engines that will move no more. 


No bird has winged across those trackless seas 
Bearing a message. Now in the ranks is none 
But bends his back to all our destinies. 

PATRICK D. WADDINGTON 
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papers and on the radio that the govern- 

ment will shortly overcome the difficulties 
of relieving the tremendous housing shortage that is 
developing in the industrial towns, where aeroplane 
and armament factories and shipyards are located. 
It was said that part of the solution of this problem 
is the erection of prefabricated houses. But there 
has been so much confusion and misunderstanding 
on this matter that it is necessary to establish 
finally the real meaning of the term “prefabricated 
house.” 

For centuries houses have been built of wood, 
brick, stone, mortar and plaster. These materials 
have been brought to the place of the building 
operation in comparatively small sizes and there 
cut and trimmed by hand to fit the requirements 
of the particular building. They were then put 
together piece by piece. These operations necessi- 
tated the employment of a large amount of skilled 
and highly specialized hand labor. Analyzing the 
one family, two-floor house built in the traditional 
way in brick, we will be surprised to find how 
many units, operations, trades and equipments 
are employed and how many sub-contractors are 
required. The number of units will probably be 
over 30,000 and operations like planing, hammering 
and sawing must be repeated thousands and 
thousands of times. Twenty individual trades are 
needed on the job, many for a few hours only, with 
fifteen sub-contractors. It is apparent that under 
such conditions the speed of construction cannot 
be increased and house building cannot be economi- 
cally efficient. 

The prefabricated house is a new kind of house, 
prepared in the factory, mass produced and erected 
in a few hours. In the usually accepted meaning 
of the words, the structure of the prefabricated 
house is made in the factory in large panels, which 
are assembled and fastened into place. The pur- 
poses of prefabrication are to transfer to the 
factory as much as possible of the work of putting 
together a house, to reduce the time needed for its 
erection and so, through greater efficiency of mass 
production, to utilize power and machines. Of 
course, all this means the reduction of waste in 
material and the cost of construction. The ideal 
of prefabrication is to increase the size of the 
various factory-made building units, to reduce the 
number of them, and, finally, to produce the entire 
side of a house or an entire room. Admitting these 
principles, many people will believe that prefabrica- 
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Prefabricated Houses 
E. G. Faludi 





tion can have good results only when there will be 
a reduction in types of dwelling houses and when 
the production is limited to special types of houses 
of standardized dimensions. 

This is a mistake. No one wishes all houses to 
be identical—as no one thinks that everyone should 
live the same life in them—and that the house 
should be a standardized machine to serve that life. 
Happiness in life can be assured by collective 
products, but the possibility of individual life must, 
of course, be also assured. In designing and 
producing the prefabricated house, we must, 
therefore, consider the man who lives in the house 
as a human being and not as an object. Because 
of this, the mass production of standardized units 
can solve the problem only if they admit of varia- 
tions in their assembly. The interchangeability of 
the wall units must provide the possibility of 
assembling houses different in plan, size and form. 
It is evident, however, that once the new type of 
house is found to be better than the old type, more 
comfortable and more economical in use and 
maintenance, people will accept it regardless of 
whether or not its exterior appearance is different 
from the traditional form, which is so familiar to 
the masses. 

Very often the factory mass production of houses 
is compared with the production of cars. This is 
a great mistake. -The car is much more efficiently 
produced than a house. But it is also evident that 
the car has only one use—transport. The house 
has many uses—shelter, nutrition, recreation, edu- 
cation, work. The proper housing of a family, the 
relation of the family to each other, their habits, 
their standard of living, the surrounding country, 
the climate, the orientation, influence very much the 
building of a house. It is a much more complicated 
problem, with much less scope for standardization, 
than the standardization of the car. But even in 
the automobile industry we can realize that every 
manufacturer produces different types of cars. A 
car leaves the factory as a finished product ready 
to function. A house has to be erected, partially or 
wholly, connected to utilities and services, and 
adapted to the nature of the land. 

Prefabrication has had many obstacles to over- 
come. Early designs, 20-25 years ago, were 
unattractive from aesthetic, technical and economic 
points of view. They had temporary characteris 
tics with regard to their durability. These were the 
so-called portable houses, built entirely of wood or 
steel. Most experimenters considered the prefabri- 
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cated house as a new outlet for old materials. The 
steel producer tried to build steel houses, the ply- 
wood or fibre board manufacturer a house which 
should use plywood or fibre board in every part of 
it-even if it was not the most suitable material— 
while plumbing and electrical supply concerns 
were creating houses suitable only to encompass 


their products. Only in the last ten years—when 
non-profit scientific organizations took over the 
leadership in research work, was the prefabricated 
house considered seriously as a future solution for 
the housing of the masses. 


Today, in many countries in Europe and in 
America, the factory made individual family house 
really can compete with the traditionally built 
house from technical and aesthetic points of view— 
and, of course, from economic point of view when 


- the market will be big enough to absorb mass 


production. In America, there are manufacturers 
who are well organized for delivering whole houses 
in sections, with complete plumbing, sanitary and 
heating equipment, electrical wiring and furniture, 
to be assembled in a few hours. This kind of 
house is not the jerry-built, portable type, but a 
house built with the same principles of assembly 
line as many industrial products, such as car, radio 
or aeroplane, and its quality is much. higher than 
that of the houses built by the speculator builders. 
A great part of these types of houses is made of 
timber or timber products and insulation board, 
some of them of steel frame and asbestos sheets. 
There are also some made of concrete panels. A 
very interesting recent development shows us the 
use of weatherproof resin bound plywood suitable 
for exterior and interior walls. This kind of 
plywood is well-known in the aeroplane industry 
and, because of its high strength, light weight and 
insulating properties, it is very apparent that it 
will be one of the future building materials for pre- 
fabricated houses. 


One of the American firms delivers factory-made 
plywood sections to build a house of any plan the 
buyer desires, provided it fits into multiples of 
20 x 20 inches. The sections are interlocked by 
steel nails and fastened by metal wedges at the 
top. Two men can assemble a four-room house in 
two hours, the same two hours in which two 
plumbers make pipe connections for bathroom and 
kitchen sink, and two other workers put on the 
copper roof. Kitchen .and bath adjoin in these 
houses and in the partition wall are concealed the 
hecessary pipes, which are bolted to the necessary 
connections on the building site. Another firm 
offers for young couples with low income a house 
With one large room and a kitchen, a bathroom and 
a garage. To this house, at any time two men can 
put an additional room in a few hours, and from 
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the one room the house can grow to six or seven 
rooms. All these houses are built of 4 x 8 feet 
sections by precise machinery of assembly line and 
they are made of wooden frames with wallboard 
or plywood welded to them by phenol waterproof 
glue or plastics. The sections are stained or painted 
also in the factory. 


The Tennessee Valley authority has contemplated 
the nearly complete prefabrication and assembly 
of the house before delivery on the foundation. 
The assembly includes doors and windows, outside 
and inside finish and all equipment ready for 
occupancy. For this purpose, the house is divided 
into five units that join together on vertical section 
lines, running through the house from front to 
back. These prefabricated units are not flat 
elements of wall, floor, roof, but whole pieces of 
a house, each comprising one fifth of the cubic 
volume of the house. Each unit is corresponding to 
a room and is complete, including plumbing and 
electrical work. 

There is, also, interesting research being done 
in the use of low cost plastic materials reclaimed 
from farm products or waste. It is obvious that 
these materials will open unlimited possibilities for 
the production of factory made houses. Of course, 
today is too early to assume anything definite on 
this question, but we should reckon with the plastic 
materials, after seeing the results of aeroplanes 
made of them. 


The Canadian government, through its new 
organization, the War Time Housing Ltd., has 
decided to build a kind of semi-prefabricated house 
to meet the pressing needs of the war industry 
centres. These houses are designed partly by the 
director of housing and they show a great develop- 
ment from the well-known traditional Canadian 
“precut” building system. All the timber parts of 
the house are precut in definite dimensions and the 
walls, floor and roof are prepared in the factory 
in frame sections. The wall sections are covered, 
after the erection, with weather boardings or cedar 
shingles. This kind of house now in use for the 
war factory workers has a pleasant appearance 
and its success will be assured by its carefully 
studied design. The Canadian government has 
chosen this type of semi-prefabricated house as a 
solution for defense housing because it would be a 
mistake to erect permanent dwellings where the 
existence of postwar industries is improbable. 
These houses could be “demobilized” after the war 
and redistributed to points where they were most 
needed. They provide temporary housing. with 
regard to location, but not with regard to durability. 

It is generally believed that the prefabricated 
house will be the solution for the future housing 
problems. The social question—that the workers 
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should have decent houses which they can afford, 
could be solved only by low cost mass production. 
It is very probable that the development of the 
aeroplane and the helicopter will have a strong 
influence on the house of the future. As today 
everybody has a car, tomorrow it is probable that 
we will have a helicopter for our daily transport 
and this will completely transform our living 
systems. Our houses will be in the country, far 
from the cities, because it will be easy to reach 
them, or they will even be in the cities and have 
narrow landing places on the side of the house to 
allow of the use of the helicopter. The house will 
be movable because the transport facilities will 
allow it. 

After the war, many other things will influence 
the development of the industry for prefabricated 
houses. It is obvious that the devastated countries 
will need a great many of them and Canada—with 
its quantities of raw materials and advanced timber 
industry can take an important part in producing 
them. For it is apparent that a period of great 
change is imminent in the housing industry and 
Canada can be in the forefront if the necessary 
preparations, research and study are provided on a 
large scale at the right time. 


Civil Liberties 


(Compiled by the Civil Liberties Association of Toronto) 


URING the month ending August 12th, six charges 

of making subversive statements contrary to the D. 
of C. Regulations have been noted. Four convictions 
have been registered during this period, while one man 
was acquitted and one had his conviction reversed on 
appeal. Three persons have been charged with possession 
of subversive literature: two convictions and one acquittal 
for this offense have been reported. Two men were 
charged with possession of explosives, but both charges 
were dismissed. Two persons have been convicted of 
membership in the Communist party. One person sim- 
ilarly convicted has had his conviction reversed on appeal, 
but has since been re-arrested and placed in internment. 
Thirty-one charges of membership in Jehovah’s Witnesses 
were laid, 25 of these having arisen out of a picnic 
alleged to have been sponsored by that organization. 
None of the 25 has yet been tried. Of the remaining six, 
one was convicted and five acquitted. Arising out of the 
decision to put conscientious objectors to work, three 
charges have been laid under the War Services Regula- 
tions. One man has been convicted of failing to register 
under the National Registration provisions, and one con- 
viction has been made for distributing Communist liter- 
ature. One charge of wilful damage in a plant working 
on war orders has been noted, but not yet disposed of. 
Another man similarly charged has been successful in 
having his conviction reversed on appeal. One period- 
ical, having its origin in the U.S.A., has been barred from 
entry into Canada. {In its report of the trial of an alleged 
Communist, later convicted, the Edmonton “Journal” 
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states that among the papers found in the possession of 
the accused was a circular urging all members of the Cp 
to support A. A. McLeod, editor of the “Canadian Ty. 
bune,” in the recent federal by-election in Edmonton East. 
qHon. Ernest Lapointe has announced that Mr. Justice J. 
D. Hyndman will hear appeals by periodicals suspended 
under the D. of C. Regulations. So far two committees 
have been set up to hear the appeals of individuals 
interned under the Regulations. One is composed of 
Judge Daniel O’Connell, Toronto, chairman, Robert 
Tascherau, K.C., Montreal, and W. M. Dixon, Ottawa, 
formerly deputy minister of labor. The other tribunal 
consists of Judge J. C. A. Cameron, Belleville, Ont, 
chairman, Arthur Gagne, K.C., Montreal, and Magistrate 
Robert Forsyth, Toronto. It has been announced that the 
formation of a third committee is being considered, 
{Following the strike at Arvida, Quebec, the D. of ¢ 
Regulations have been amended so as to provide for the 
use of troops for the prevention or termination of a riot 
or disturbance of the peace, “or other action whatsoever’ 
which the minister of munitions and supply considers 
likely to endanger war orders, provided that the R.C.MP. 
is unable to deal effectively with the situation. ‘A strike 
. shall not be an action to be prevented or suppressed 
under this regulation.” {A large scale “racket” was un- 
covered recently in Montreal, when three persons were 
convicted for their activities in trying to smuggle sailors 
who deserted from Greek merchant ships into the USS. in 
return for a sizeable fee. {Following the release of James 
Franceschini on grounds of “compassion” the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union has urged the government to release J. 
A. “Pat” Sullivan, who is said to be suffering from a ser- 
ious heart ailment. {Dr. Howard A. Lowrie, Toronto 
physician arrested and interned on May 23rd, had his 
appeal heard during the second week in August. The 
result has not been made public even yet. §An N.C.O. in 
the Reserve Army was sentenced to three months in jail 
by an Edmonton magistrate for addressing two members 
of the military police as “members of the Gestapo.” 
qThe “Financial Post” believes that “There is no reason 
for anyone to interpret Ottawa’s policy as one of threat- 
ening labor leaders . . . In wartime the government... 
must be allowed to assume responsibility for determining 
when a person is one whose freedom is likely to be dan- 
gerous to the state. ‘Civil Liberties’ are not at stake.” 


EPITAPH FOR A COMMUNIST 


For these remains shed not a tear, 
At peace ’tis well I cannot hear 

The sneering gibes the comrades say 
At my progressive, slow decay. 


EPITAPH FOR A CHRISTIAN 


Here lies a Christian mild and meek 
Who seldom failed to turn his cheek, 
And spoke when angered by rude men 
The soothing numbers one to ten 

O subtle is the hand of fate— 
Death took me at the count of eight. 


IRVING LAYTON 
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FIGURE ON A BEACH —J. L. Shadbolt 
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Hot-air Headlines 
Jay Claxton 


Montreal Gazette) and the runner-up for 

that position (The Montreal Star) are very 
much put out over Canada’s unsatisfactory war 
effort and her citizens’ apathy. 

Both newspapers carry on a violent editorial 
campaign—denouncing the Canadian government’s 
war policy, deploring the temerity of Canadian 
workers in asking for better working conditions, 
and especially decrying the lukewarmness of 
Canadian war sentiment. Little do these papers 
realize that if there is a lack of concern about the 
war their responsibility for that state of mind is 
tremendous. Day in, day out both journals (as do 
others right across the country) blazon banner 
headlines on their front page conveying to the 
public misleading news of the “complete successes” 
of the Allied troops in all encounters with the 
enemy, whether the outcome actually is favorable 
or adverse. On the first day of the Crete attack 
(May 20) the Star yelled in a page-wide headline 
of one-inch letters: “CRETE REPELS PARA- 
CHUTE ATTACKS.” On May 31 when the 
situation in Crete was utterly hopeless (and you 
had to look long and carefully to find the tiny 
headline stating this) the Star remained quite 
unsubdued. It bawled out in inch high letters: 
“BRITISH FORCES VICTORIOUS IN IRAQ.” 
Rain or shine to the Star and Gazette it’s always: 
“bright and sunny.” These papers and their 
counterparts across Canada have dished out this 
opiate so steadily that the people now accept it 
complacently and smugly. They believe that 
everything is fine and dandy—the headlines holler 
it—so why worry? 

Not realizing that Canadian apathy has anything 
to do with their misleading front-page splurges, 
these newspapers bitterly attack everything and 
everyone that they imagine to be responsible for 
the bovine state of mind of the Canadian people. 
They carry on a screwball campaign in their 
editorial columns in a vain effort to undo the work 
so well done by their headlines. Among the other 
million and one things these newspaper publishers 
don’t seem to realize is that only a tiny minority 
reads the editor’s page, but that everyone reads 
the headlines. Thus headlines do exceedingly 
effective work in informing (usually misinform- 
ing) the public, whereas editorials have little or 
no influence. The small group that reads the 
editorial columns of newspapers comprises: a) 
those who are in complete agreement with the 
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editorial policy expressed and “have no need to be 
saved,” and b) those who get boiling mad at each 
inevitable inanity of each successively stupid 
editorial. 

This menace of newspapers “joshing”’ the public 
into believing that everything is hunky-dory has 
been noted by more than one authority in England, 
Hannen Swaffer (Daily Herald) under the 
heading “Don’t Dope the Commonwealth” rails 
against the empty optimism that shouts incessantly 
from dominion newspapers. He quotes a weekly 
review editor as saying: “They seem to think (by 
these headlines) that we have aiready won the 
war.” He tells of looking over “boastful headlines 
that would lull anyone into a calm of honeyed 
beatification” (cf. Canadian people). He points 
out that on a rare day a cheerful headline was 
really justified, yet: “Day after day, week after 
week the ‘everything’s-fine’ incantation continued. 
Morning after morning the newspapers all over the 
commonwealth ground out half-truths, reassur- 
ances, blah and baloney.” Is it any wonder a 
“slumbrous inaction” arose? Swaffer quotes an 
Australian on the question: 

“How can every man, woman and child here 
understand the grim urgency of the war unless 
they are told the facts? 

“If we want 100 per cent output from them we 
must tell them the truth—that the commonwealth 
is facing the most terrible peril of its existence. 

“Our people can take the truth. Tell it to them. 
Only when we do will we begin to hasten the day 
of victory.” 

It is something of a public scandal that the 
people of the United States are more worked up 
over the present crisis than we in Canada are. 
Is it not reasonable to presume that this is because 
they have been given the facts in their newspapers 
and headlines? 

Beaverbrook’s own paper on May 2, however, 
said the last word on the question. The Star, of 
course, published the statement without batting an 
eyelash: 

“Bunk merchants are at it again. Among other 
fairy tales we read yesterday were: 1) the 
German army is rotting in Holland; 2) there is 
mutiny among U-boat crews. 

“On the contrary we have been licked i 
Norway, licked in France, Belgium and Holland; 
licked in Libya and licked in Greece. 

“Believe nothing good in this war until you see 
it and until you earn it.” 
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The Montreal Star and Gazette and their 


} equivalents throughout Canada have, by exuber- 


antly optimistic headlines, succeeded in getting 
Canadians to “believe everything good in this 
war.’ Small wonder that the editors of these 
journals get hot under the collar at Canada’s com- 
posure in face of a desperate impasse! Machia- 
velli himself couldn’t have meted out more 
appropriate or tragic retribution. 

Just now, however, (Aug. 14) with the Russians 
bearing the brunt of Nazi fury, the news actually 
seems to be a little better. Yet setbacks in the 
past have been so rosily painted that genuinely 
cheering news—(genuine as far as careful news- 
readers and analysts can ascertain)—makes little 
or no impression on the public. The people are 
replete with rich stories of successes which were 
not successes; therefore, when a down-to-earth 
report of good fortune is made they can’t appre- 
ciate it. It’s interesting to note, too, that since the 
Russo-German fight took over the headlines a real 
carefulness, an unusual impartiality in news 


A Layman Looks 


presentation has appeared. For instance, wild 
paeans of praise were spouted regarding each new 
ally Britian acquired as the Nazis attacked each 
new country. Each in turn was praised to the skies 
for its magnificent courage, equipment and morale. 
Each in turn of these magnificently equipped allies 
went down before the Nazi juggernaut. When 
Russia came to align herself with Britain, the 
pessimism, doubts regarding her equipment, organi- 
zation and morale were endless. The doubts and 
scepticism still exist despite the excellent showing 
of the Soviet forces; they evidence themselves in the 
cool, supercilious humor with which the Gazette 
the Montreal Star and the CBC report the claims 
of both Britain’s Russian ally and her Fascist 
enemy. This healthy scepticism, this cool appraisal 
of news facts is very desirable, of course, provid- 
ing it is extended to all news coverage. It’ll be 
interesting to see what happens to this scientific 
impartiality in war news reporting when Russia 
is superseded in the headlines and on the front 
page by some other Nazi antagonist. 


at Public Health 


Hester James 


recently gave a lead in a broadcast address 

to what may well become a movement for a 
healthier Canada. “The all embracing measures, 
necessary for the successful conduct of warfare,” 
he said, “must not be permitted to weaken our 
effort in the cause of public and individual health. 
On the contrary, this is total war and sickness is 
waste. We are all learning the great cost of war. 
Last year, the cost of the R.C.A.F., including the 
great air training plan, was two hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars. A vast sum. But in 
that same year the cost to the Canadian people of 
il health was more than two hundred and fifty 
million dollars.” 

It is high time someone took the lead in this 
field. We all gloomily accept the fact that Canada 
lags behind the civilized industrial countries of 
the world in social legislation of almost every kind 
but just the same it is always surprising to me 
that so little interest is shown in our public health 
services. Offhand, though I know of no Gallup or 
even Spencer public opinion poll on the matter, I 
would have thought Canadians were a more than 
average health conscious people, yet we seem largely 
Wnaware of the possibilities of modern preventive 
medicine, the toll preventable diseases take in 
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Canada, and what other countries have done to cut 
down social and economic losses of this kind. 

This is another of the phases of Canadian life 
on which the Sirois report sheds valuable light. 
Dr. Grauer’s supplement to the report tells the 
story of our neglect of the nation’s health, and, 
what is more, points out at what comparatively 
small cost our neglect could be remedied. He points 
out how closely the problem of health is connected 
with that of poverty. ‘Malnutrition, poor and 
crowded housing, and overwork, especially on the 
part of the mother, are causes of illness beyond the 
limits of medicine in the accepted sense.’ But he 
goes on to show, even without the deep change that 
must come over Canadian social thinking before 
we attack the basic problem of poverty, what could 
be done to make us a healthier and more efficient 
nation. Any decrease in the toll of infant mortal- 
ity, maternal mortality, TB, venereal disease, or 
mental disease would be an incalculable gain to the 
country, and all of these respond to modern 
methods of treatment, as New Zealand for one has 
demonstrated in the field of infant and maternal 
hygiene, and Sweden, for instance, in venereal 
disease control. Yet Canadian efforts in these 
fields remain scrappy and to a large extent com- 
pletely inadequate. Take our infant mortality rate 
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as an example. Thanks to the comparative youth 
of her population Canada has the second lowest 
death rate in the world, yet she ranks only 
thirteenth in the matter of infant mortality. If 
you mention the fact, people shrug their shoulders 
and say, ‘Ah, yes ,Quebec,’ and dismiss the matter. 
Quebec’s rate is high, but they are well aware of 
the fact and their rural health units are making 
successful efforts to lower the rate while other 
provinces whose rates are well above the civilized 
rate throughout the world appear to be making 
little or no effort to remedy the situation. Yet 
authorities say that a low infant or maternal 
mortality rate is largely dependent on proper 
nursing care. A _ parallel situation exists with 
regard to TB; it is known that a program of early 
diagnosis and prompt hospitalization could cut the 
toll of this disease immeasurably, yet apart from 
Saskatchewan, and to less extent B. C. and Ontario, 
no province feels it can afford the outlay to provide 
beds and adequate diagnostic clinics. Since the 
abolition of the dominion grant in 1933, venereal 
disease work in Canada has been cut rather than 
intensified. 


There is, of course, a good deal being done in 
Canada about health. Every large community has 
some kind of health program. We have sanitary 
engineers, school health programs, clinics and 
hospitals of all sorts. There are, too, interesting 
experiments being made in various parts of the 
country in various problems of public health. 
Saskatchewan’s TB program has been mentioned; 
western communities, especially in Manitoba, have 
tried out, often with great success, the municipal 
doctor plan; B.C. has tried lately to come into line 
with modern health developments in various ways; 
Quebec has established county health units, which 
have also been tried, perhaps more intensely in 
demonstration units in Ontario and Saskatche- 
wan; the Health League of Canada is centering 
attention on nutrition education; there are various 
schemes across the country for hospital or complete 
medical voluntary insurance. All these are good 
and have amply proved their worth, but such 
efforts need development and more concerted 
action if we are to make a real dint in the problem. 


One reason Canada has lagged behind ether 
countries in health measures appears to be the lack 
of medical leadership for this kind of work. We 
are blessed in Canada with, I suppose, as fine and 
highly skilled a medical profession as any country 
in the world, yet they have proved strangely afraid 
of any break from the old private doctor-patient 
relationship. This relationship is a fine one and 
medically important, but with 25 percent of the 
population of Canada medically indigent, as the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene conserva- 
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tively estimates, new methods are necessary for the 
sake of the community as a whole. Few people in 
Canada would suggest immediate dominion-control- 
led socialization of medicine in Canada. Health 
work can well be left to the provinces and through 
them to the municipalities (different communities 
have different health problems) but we do need 
leadership in health education and methods from 
the dominion. The dominion, too, might give 
grants for specific problems; the venereal disease 
grants from the dominion to the provinces which 
was suddenly cut off in 1933 demonstrated that 
this was a field in which grants worked particularly 
well. It is a field, as Dr. Grauer points out, in 
which professional rather than political standards 
rule, a field in which it is practically impossible to 
use the grant for other purposes, and, unlike 
unemployment relief, a field where the dominion’s 
eventual liability is predictable. Such grants in 
specific fields would leave provincial revenues free 
to provide more adequately for other public health 
measures. Dr. Grauer estimates that 25 million 
dollars spent by the dominion and provinces in 
concerted action on public health programs, such 
as public health nursing, venereal disease and 
mental health clinics, well-baby and child centres, 
school health and industrial hygiene, would provide 
Canada with a thoroughly up-to-date public health 
service. Combine such a program of public health 
with, say, extended voluntary health insurance for 
the middle income groups, state aided but medically 
controlled insurance for industrial workers, county 
health units, add such allied legislation as surplus 
food distribution, and we’d have Canada not only 
more efficient at a time when full use of our 
national human resources is more than _ ever 
necessary, but we’d be laying a foundation for the 
future that other countries might well envy. Such 
a program isn’t a wild utopian scheme but it would 
call for dominion and provincial leadership and 
enthusiastic public support. Is that too much to 
ask? 
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Conductio Ad Absurdum 


Martin Brusque | 


the headlines. Listeners who have been 
nurtured on the solid diet of Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony in the belief that the opening four bars 
really meant Fate knocking on the Door, have now 
been compelled to look into the Morse code book for 
a new interpretation of the rhythmus. Too widely 
held is the belief that it is possible to subvert the 
material in a work of art to be the crucis samcta 
of the demagogue in any field. The second item 
which has appeared in the daily press lately, and 
provoked discussion about music, is the acceptance 
of Reginald Stewart’s resignation as conductor of 
the Toronto Promenade concerts by the T.M.P.A. 
There are several issues behind this rather 
cataclysmic upheaval within what was considered 
the most stable and lasting musical arrangement 
Toronto has seen. Stable and lasting, for here 
apparently were a band of musicians, a conductor, 
and a musicians’ union willing, for the sake of 
producing good music during an off season, to 
work together co-operatively. Under the sharing 
basis, upon which it was organized, the musicians 
were to get one share each of the net gate and the 
conductor ten, I believe. For the last five years 
there has been in existence the Summer Symphony 
Association, which guaranteed to each player, while 
Stewart was conductor, ten dollars per concert. 
This organization, formed by persons with faith in 
Mr. Stewart’s ideas about music, raised the money 
by voluntary contribution. There have been years 
when the gate was sufficient for the musicians to 
receive a living wage, but for one reason or an- 
other, during this present critical time, expenses 
just managed to be paid, so that the players 
depended on the bonus by this group. Since Mr. 
Stewart’s resignation, however, the group con- 
sidered their obligation to the musicians ended, and 
the extra stipend was not paid. So that, since Mr. 
Stewart’s last concert, and to the time of writing, 


the players have received nothing for their ser- 
Vices, 


rv. TIME TO TIME symphonic music makes 


The immediate circumstance of the resignation 
is probably fairly well known: the conductor’s crit- 
icism of a bass clarinetist; his objection to Stew- 
art’s ‘disgracing him before all these men’; the 
committee meeting where Ernest Johnston, mana- 
ger, took the musician’s part in (to Stewart) 
objectionable terms; Stewart’s tendering of the 
resignation and its immediate acceptance over the 
telephone by Lieut. Murdoch, head of the union, 
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and by Ernest Johnston. 


No one can question the right of a conductor to 
criticize the playing of one of his men, provided it 
is done properly. The members of a symphony 
orchestra are not such automata that they merely 
read the music and reproduce the notes; even the 
organ, whose individual sounds are less dependent 
on the player than other instruments, must be 
handled by a man who can give the notes a right 
value in their context. In the case of a wind 
instrument, where the nuances are infinite, infinite 
love of the instrument and the music must be there. 
Behind this particular difference between the con- 
ductor and the bass clarinetist, there lies a friction 
which has been growing since the beginning of the 
Proms. Mr. Johnston’s argument that people don’t 
want big stuff during the summer clashes with 
Stewart’s desire to have only the best played, since 
he believes that the ‘best’ can become the ‘popular.’ 
And again there is Mr. Stewart’s dismay at having, 
practically, to rehearse with a different orchestra 
every week, by reason of the selection method, (in 
which he concurred at the start) ; that is, in order 
to give employment to as many as possible, the 
musicians were rotated from week to week. The 
conductor, then, never knew what quality of 
musician he was to get, from concert to concert, 
and this particular union has no concern about 
putting an inferior player into an ensemble, even 
when it jeopardizes the success of what is partly 
their own venture. The histories of the Vogt 
society, the Bach society, and the little business 
about an oboist for a performance of St. Matthew’s 
Passion some years ago are examples of this 
tendency. 

If a union is going to insist upon a musician’s 
being employed because he is a member of the 
union and unemployed, it can be argued that that 
is what the union is in existence for, and rightly, 
but in that case the trouble lies a step further back, 
in the union’s accepting persons who are not, in 
a sense, musicians. The remark heard that the 
TMPA will take anyone who can play the scale of 
C is not altogether unfounded. 


The fact is only too apparent that a union is 
primarily an economic organization, and should be 
occupied with the protection of its members from 
exploitation by their employers. But a musicians’ 
union is unique in that its members should be 
artists working toward an esthetic, a cultural 
perfection, not a material or structural perfection 











only, as in a purely mechanical industry, and a too 
rigid adherence to local tradition for economic 
reasons decreases the prestige both of the musical 
enterprise and the union itself. 


The circumstance of the acceptance of Stewart’s 
resignation in a moment by Ernest Johnston and 
Lieut. Murdoch seems to indicate a long standing 
wish to seize the first opportunity to cancel the 
conductor’s contract. It is impossible to recognize 
the allegations that have been flying around on all 
hands derogatory. to all persons concerned as 
ground for discussion, but it is well to notice that 
they have arisen from a basic difference. Stewart’s 
idea when he started these concerts was not merely 
to give employment to musicians who would not be 
used in the summer, but to increase his stature as 


a conductor, and to use the Prom as a vehicle for 


the production of as good classical music as is 
heard during the winter concerts. I personally 
differ with those who say that during the summer 
the majority of concertgoers do not want the heavy 
stuff. The musical stimulus receivable from the 
Proms since Stewart’s resignation, it must he 
admitted, is about on a par with that obtainable 
from any casual ‘Hour of Recorded Concert Music’ 
on the radio. Whatever are Stewart’s deficiencies 
as a conductor, the fact remains that he has set 
an ideal of performance which should be given 
every encouragement, and if the Proms are not 
going to be a financial success, as they certainly 
have not been this year, then they should at least 
be a succés d’estime, and lose money on worthwhile 
stuff. 


The Labor Book Service 


Ursula Franklin 


today there is an _ intellectual black-out. 

But not in Britain and her empire, unless 
we impose it on ourselves. In these days of war 
it is more than ever the duty of good citizens to 
read, to think for themselves, to discuss with their 
neighbors, and to try to understand the swiftly 
changing world scene. Only so can each of us play 
our part in winning, first the war and then the 
peace. There has, therefore, been forged a new 
weapon in an old crusade, the Labour Book 
Service, which will help to stimulate thought, 
spread knowledge, and provoke healthy discussion,” 
wrote Hugh Dalton, M.P., the minister of economic 
warfare, when the Labour Book Service was 
started in February, 1940. 

The Labor and trade union movements in 
Britain have taken every opportunity to foster and 
encourage adult education. They realized that 
freedom to learn is essential to liberty, and that 
to build a truly democratic movement their 
members must be given every chance to learn what 
they wished. They saw what the “intellectual 
blackout” meant to their comrades under fascist 
rule and how the lack of knowledge had brought a 
gradual loss of power, and knew that before the 
majority of their members could take an active 
part in the government of their country, either 
national or local, they must know and understand 
the principles and aims of the movement to which 
they belonged. Before the war many meetings and 
discussions were held. Classes and lectures were 
organized by the Labor party, trade unions and a 
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number of allied organizations such as the Workers 
Educational Association, the National Council of 
Labor Colleges, Ruskin College and the University 
Boards for Extra-Mural Studies. The work was 
considerably handicapped by the lack of inexpen- 
sive reading material which could be used as a 
basis for study. The Labor party and Trade 
Union Congress published a few pamphlets each 
year on subjects of topical interest, but there was 
no regular source of supply of books. 

The leaders of the Labor and trade union move 
ments saw that there was a great need for an 
organization to supply cheap informative books 
which would interest their members. Steps were 
taken to form a society to publish them, but it was 
not until February, 1940, when the war was 
already five months old, that the national councl 
of labor launched the Labour Book Service. The 
publication of the books was put in the hands d 
Messrs. George Routledges, a firm of Londo 
publishers who had been in existence for more 
than 100 years. 

A selection committee, on whom devolved the 
actual choice of the books, and an advisory council 
were formed. Among the members, who al 
under the chairmanship of Sir Walter Citrine, al? 
C. R. Attlee, the leader of the Labor party aml 
now Lord Privy Seal and deputy-leader of the 











House of Commons, Arthur Greenwood, ministe! 
without portfolio, who is dealing with post-wa 
reconstruction problems, A. V. Alexander, the fit 
lord of the admiralty, Hugh Dalton, the ministe 
of economic warfare, J. S. Middleton, the secretal! 
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of the Labor party, and Leonard Woolf, E. M. 
Forster, Vera Brittain and J. G. Crowther, the 
well-known writers. They agreed that the books 
should be issued in two editions, one for those who 
joined the service and who would be sent each 
book at 2/6 on publication day, and one for the 
general public at 7/6, which meant that members 
received three books for the price of one. They 
were to be written from the socialist point of view 
and were to include not only politics, economics 
and political theory, some of these to be books of 
reference and others to be on current political 
controversies, but also novels, biographies and 
travel. The war has made it necessary to modify 
this plan. Readers have demanded books with a 
more topical interest and suitable works of fiction, 
biographies and travel have not been available. 


The service began with a publicity campaign in 
the press, including the Labor and trade union 
journals, and the distribution of thousands of 
leaflets throughout the country. Meetings were 
held during the spring and summer in London and 
the large provincial towns, but by some unlucky 
chance most of them coincided with a major war- 
crisis. One was arranged the day Norway was 
invaded, two were held just after Germany 
entered Belgium and Holland, another at the time 
of the retreat from Dunkirk, and yet another just 
before the fall of France. In spite of the difficul- 
ties the meetings succeeded in making the service 
known, and the membership grew rapidly. Study 
circles were formed to discuss the books, and local 
Labor parties, trade union branches, women’s 
sections and leagues of youth took out group 
subscriptions to the service, many buying several 
copies. Two groups which, somewhat to our 
surprise, became very popular, were those of the 
air raid shelter and the barrack-room. 


In London last autumn people became bored with 
sitting in air raid shelters with very little to do. 
One of the smaller public shelters took out a 
subscription to the Book Service. Eighteen people 
paid 2d each to buy the monthly books; these 
were read aloud and, although they took less than 
a month to read, provided plenty of material for 
discussion. The books brought a new point of 
view to many of the shelterers, and I was told by 
the shelter-marshal that several of them had now 
joined their trade unions and the Labor party. A 
further development which took place when the 
“blitz” was less fierce was inter-shelter debates on 
the books. 

When L.B.S. members joined the forces many of 
them had to resign since, on their pay of 2/- a day 
(later raised to 2/6), they could not afford to buy 
the books. When some of the more energetic 
Members joined the army they persuaded their 
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friends in their barrack-rooms and huts to take 
out a group subscription to the service. Some of 
their comrades, who in civil life knew little of 
socialism, attended the discussions that were held 
on the books, since they could find “nothing better 
to do.” One enthusiastic member who was posted 
to a lonely anti-aircraft unit persuaded his comrades 
to join and they now hold discussions on two 
evenings each week. He wrote that “the arguments 
are fast and furious. We don’t all agree, but 
everyone gets a hearing and so we have all points 
of view. Some of the fellows here have never 
taken any interest in politics but now they are 
very keen and we are planning to bombard our 
M.P.s with a cannonade of letters.” For those 
who were not able to join a group, two schemes of 
assistance were suggested by civilian members. 
One was that books should be sent to ex-members 
in the forces from a fund to which contributions 
of 6d or 1/- were sent by members when paying 
their accounts. The Labour Book Service did its 
share by providing the books at cost price, and a 
large number of books have been sent. Through 
the other scheme, which was not so _ popular, 
members “adopted” ex-members and forwarded 
them the books after they had been read. 


“War by Revolution” by Francis Williams, 
formerly editor of the Daily Herald, contains 
the first full declaration of war aims to be 
published. Of this. Mr. D. R. Grenfell, M.P., 
minister of mines, says: “I agree almost wholly 
with the declaration at the end of this book. Our 
aims should be as fully stated as possible in order 
that we may find when the fallibility of the dictator 
has been fully exposed and the millions of his 
supporters are seeking a new faith, we shall be 
ready to join with them in building a better way 
of living and a better plan of safeguarding the 
peace and prosperity of all nations.” This book 
attracted so much interest, and so many letters 
were received asking that the ideas in it should be 
elaborated, that it was decided to publish a series 
of seventeen pamphlets. Francis Williams him- 
self undertook to edit them and they were called 
“The Democratic Order.” Each one deals with 
a particular problem, such as finance, religion, 
agriculture, education and industry, and they are 
all written by experts in the subjects. They are 
helping to bring socialism to an even wider public 
than the Labour Book Service reaches. 


Two books on trade unionism have been publish- 
ed. One, “Trade Unions Fight—For What?” by 
Herbert Tracey, the publicity officer of the T.U.C., 
tells of the part played by the unions during the 
war, and of the recent developments in organiza- 
tion. The other, “Women at. Work” by Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, describes the important position 
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of women in industry, and of the successes and 
difficulties in their organization. 

The first book of the series, “The Politics of 
Democratic Socialism” by E. F. M. Durbin, deals 
with the principles underlying the whole of the 
Labor movement, and is in effect a text-book to 
which the reader can return again and again not 
only to support his faith but as a definition of 
that faith. Also a text-book is “British Working 
Class Politics,” 1832-1914, by G. D. H. Cole; it is 
a survey of the Labor party from its earliest 
beginnings until the outbreak of the last war. 

Less “heavy” choices include an anthology of the 
work of Robert Blatchford entitled “What’s all 
This?”; an extremely amusing novel of life in 
Russia called “Diamonds To Sit On”; and, for 
publication in June, “I Came Out of France,” by 
Cicely Mackworth, the story of the flight of a 
young Englishwoman from France after the 
Germans entered Paris, and her adventures before 
she reached home. 

Part of the success of the Labour Book Service 
is due to the political truce which has existed in 
this country since the beginning of the war. For 
nearly two years there have been no elections 
contested between the three main political parties, 
although the Communist party, the Peace party 
and various candidates with individual opinions 
have occasionally fought by-elections. In these 
cases, however, whether the official candidate is 
Labor,- Liberal or Conservative, all the three 
parties stood together so that there was no neces- 
sity for a really energetic election campaign. This, 
together with the extra work that has fallen to the 
politicians, has caused fewer meetings to be held, 
and there have been fewer opportunities for consti- 
tuents to hear speeches and opinions on official 
party policy. The L.B.S. has, through its publica- 
tions, been able to assist in the work of extending 
and explaining the theories of the few speakers 
and has provided ideas and information for discus- 
sion and has thus played its part in helping to 
keep political controversy alive. 

We feel that the work we are doing should be 
made as widely known as possible, not only in 
Britain but throughout the English-speaking world 
so that through the medium of our publications 
we can help to teach and express Socialist ideas and 
educate the people to take a full share in their 
government. This work cannot wait until after the 
war is won, it must be done now. 

(We have received word that, owing to the paper 
shortage, books will be issued every two months from 
now on.) 


No Ship 


Harsh buttresses of knife-edged rock 
push up chaotic spear-heads 
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With blueness and peace from night’s dark sea. ] merits 





repulsive in their strength... 

stark and repulsive 

in their dark antipathy to life. 

Flat plains scraped out of 

ruinous gulches bloom with a luxuriant growth 
of pock-marked, weathered rocks whose 





heat and cold are like twin plagues eC 
that burn or freeze the germinal spark. 
Black seas crash hungrily below; but 


roar, shriek and slaver in a brutish 
rage; coil snake-like— 

whip viciously at walls of bitter granite; a 
stain with black venom ) 


the island’s ash-grey flank. a 
Death strikes at death... on 
and no ship goes sailing by. in 
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Numberless grains of yellow gold to m 
Sifting away from the quiet earth powe 
By birth’s diagonal transparencies the 7 
And through the light-rimmed, pillared green your 
Arid into a shining world of day. “y 
Dust on the ladders of light that evening creeps | “is t 
along just 1 
With gentle tread and muffled breath and ; 
Is falling spray— get | 
Drop-built streams of soft, blue spray disem 
Pouring from night’s cool, liquid heart how : 
Across the sagging points of fir what 
And down the warm and slant-boughed trees I'd be 
And through the listless undergrowth— “Jy 
Bathing the forest’s wearied life godde: 
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Prelude 


Northrop Frye 


said Paris sullenly. “I suppose you’re 

going to turn me into a stag, or something, 
but it isn’t my fault. If you’re so much stronger 
than I you ought to be fair about it, and for the 
same reason you don’t need to be modest.” 

“It’s all right,” said Juno. “Go ahead, Minerva; 
you’re the talker.” 

“You're the eldest, and it’s your idea,” said 
Minerva. 

“Well,” said Juno, handing Paris a golden apple 
with a slightly embarrassed laugh, “this thing is 
supposed to be a sort of prize. That says ‘to the 
most beautiful,? meaning the most beautiful 
goddess, of course. So we were wondering if you’d 
decide for us. These two are Minerva and Venus, 
and I’m Juno, queen of the gods, so if you give it 
to me you’ll have a pretty useful friend. I mean 
power, you see: I can win your battles and conquer 
the world for you. You’re a king’s son, so it’s 
your job anyway.” 

“Your ‘job,’ I might point out,” said Minerva, 
“is to give to other men the same justice you said 
just now you expect from us. I can give you that, 
and a good deal more. If you think you might 
get bored with splitting other men’s skulls and 
disembowelling horses, and would prefer to know 
how a very complicated world is put together, and 
what makes men act and think the way they do, 
I'd better have the apple.” 

“Just a minute,” said Paris. “Why do three 
goddesses ask a human being to pronounce on their 
merits? Why, in what looks like an open contest, 
do you reinforce your claims with bribes? And 
above all, there stands:the goddess of beauty her- 
self. Why do you try to compete with her on her 
own ground? How can I give the apple to either of 
you without mixing a metaphor or something?” 

“You damned little—” began Juno. 

“Not bad,” said Minerva. “But deities don’t 
think quite on your plane, lofty as that may be for 
amortal. It’s very difficult to approximate divine 
conceptions with human terms, but I’ll try. When 
we say ‘beauty’ we do not mean love or imagina- 
tion or anything of that kind, all of which Juno 
and I leave cheerfully to our fair colleague. Still 
less do we mean the obvious physical beauty of the 
three bodies you now see. We mean an ideal 
beauty of which they are symbols. That ideal 
heauty we regard as the supreme, quintessential 
quality of godhead. We make you the judge, 
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because a man is the only intelligent being who can 
look at gods from the outside and impartially. 
But you can hardly be expected to discriminate 
between wisdom, power and beauty theoretically, 
even with us here. You must judge in terms of 
experience: you have your choice of wisdom, 
power, beauty: which do you want? That is why 
we offer what you call, with more power perhaps 
than wisdom, bribes.” 

“What will you give me, Venus?” asked Paris. 

“Beauty’s my line,” said Venus. “Any sort you 
like. A woman, I suppose would be the thing. 
The most beautiful woman. You can have her. 
For keeps. Helen, you know. Helen of Sparta.” 

“She’s married,” said Paris. 

“Sorry,” said Venus. “That’s the sort of thing 
you get from me. Juno’s a mother. Minerva’s a 
virgin. I’m a whore. That’s power, wisdom 
and beauty in your own language.” 

“But why can’t I have you?” asked Paris. 

“Because I really am all that stuff Minerva was 
gassing about,” said Venus. 

“One may express the same point in another 
way,” said Minerva, “by sayinig that my friend 


cannot give you more than an illusion. The wis- 
dom I can give you is real.” 
“Power is a lot more real,” said Juno. “In your 


world, anyway.” 

“Well?” asked Paris, keeping his eyes on Venus. 

“What’s real?” asked Venus. “Are you a fake 
god or a real man? Juno will kill your enemies for 
you. If that isn’t fake power I never heard of it. 
Minerva will keep on finding it very difficult to 
approximate divine conceptions with human terms. 
That’s a fake too. I’ll give you Helen of Sparta. 
She’s a fake to me, but she’s real to you. You 
have to start with things you think are real, not 
with things we think are..” 

“Start what?” asked Paris. 

“I don’t know,” said Venus. “You ought to do 
things yourselves. That’s why we’re here, only 
they won’t admit it. They’ll be awfully silly at 
first, the things you’ll do. Worse.” 


“My friend,” said Minerva, “is not very coher- 
ent, but what she means is this. She will do noth- 
ing for you whatever except to put temptation in 
your way. She will cut you and all other men off 
forever from all intercourse with gods, fling you 
into a dark, brutal, hideous chaos to flounder 
around for yourselves, aided by nothing but your 
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own radiant lights. She’s telling you that her 
highest gift is to leave you alone. As a not too 
subtle form of flattery that may make sense: I 
don’t know and I don’t care. I never flatter. 
Gods do things properly; men do things wrong. 
Juno and I will both help you, except that she 
works through the animal part of you and I 
through the part that puts you above the animals.” 

“And except that she’ll tell you what a man 
ought to do and I’ll do what really can be done in 
your world,” said Juno. 

“They do it all, you see,” said Venus. ‘“You’ve 
got to do things yourselves. And all you can do is 
along my line. You’ve got to start with something 
all wrong, like Helen. Then you get the hang of it.” 

“Far be it from me to try to influence your 
decision,” said Juno, “but if you start with Helen 
you'll finish with the Greek army, and with me. 
That means a ten-year siege, with your family and 
friends all on the wrong side. I’m not threatening: 
I’m just stating facts.” 

“Well?” asked Paris, keeping his eyes on Venus. 

“Sorry,” said Venus. “That’s all part of doing 
things for yourselves. You don’t have to be the 
one to start, and you’ve been warned. But some- 
body will.” 


“I think I see,” said Paris. “Here’s your apple.” 


Poem 


Our oneway road 

Is this northbound avalanche 
Making us a visitor 

To hail the succession 

Of oldfashioned acts. 


The bourgeois crescent, 

Black with ascending cars, 
Emerges under our belts 

In patches explained behind doors. 


Do we, who kill time 
Between hesitations, 
Stand waiting for the 
Traffic to ease up? 


Watch the front of the cop, 
That it reflects 

None of the guffglut 

He has engulfed. 


He too politely disengorges 
The caught bumpers 
Like flies in green and amber. 
Our hardearned right-of-way 
Is this clogged passage; 
And the gleaming copfront 
Reflects our authority. 
RONALD HAMBLETON 








Discourse on Method 


More generations seek St. Brendan’s isle, 

where flowered dream matures the seeded hope 
in soil made over-fine, than vie to grope 

through labyrinths to truth set free from guile, 
The smile of god breaks forth a twisted smile 
as soaring dreams snap out like bubbled soap. 
Then erstwhile seekers hang about and mope, 
skinned clean of animation this long while. 


When all is said, and each has had his say, 
there’s none deny the mole his sense to creep 
by fractions upwards to the light of day. 
He keeps his gains and has no need to weep. 
And so I will not dream beyond the bay 
to rise blind-eyed and fuddled out of sleep. 

A. G. BAILEY 


Two Sonnets 


Ascend the spiral shout of blood, 
wound me with your satin screech, 
my wisdom to a killing ditch 

through rapid rivers of writhing lead. 


Nail your odors to my wrists; 

the spectrum of your mindlessness 
sheer with shrill colors, plunge its floss 
slenderly through my mind’s fat twists. 


Let all your leaves of curving wish 
utter in me their weltering sleet: 

O, blind my brain; your body’s white 
deft argument persuade my flesh 


Until my being dares to dance 
a whiter unremembrance. 


Or I have touched her with my body 
and she is an orchard 

belled with quick birds; 

a slur of sullen ivory 

within whose flight 

of musical strong years 
half-certain couriers 

of silent epithet 

constrive. Past teeming whorls 
luminously beautiful, I stride 
sharply, through splintering swirls 
and eddies...toa... glade 


. . . Now she 
wears well my agony. 
HAROLD ANDREWS 
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W hatever 


The Bell children have thanked us twice and in so 
doing have left some queasy tempers in these 
parts. In a country where dominion status has 
created two polar states of mind amongst those 
who think about it at all—either a pugnacious and 
self-conscious independence of the mother country 
or a bad case of unrequited love—the glacial 
candor of the Bell lettres seems to have exercised a 
slight strain on the bonds of empire. The storm 
has been gathering in the tea-cup for some time 
and we hope none of our own ten and eleven-year- 
olds are going to be encouraged by their elders to 
indulge in tu quoques. Nevertheless, we sym- 
pathize with the uneasiness of the Canadian foster 
parent when she suddenly meets the speculative 
stare of her own small visitor from overseas and 
recalls that grubby little notebook she’s seen 
around the playroom. 


As yet there is no indication of how many of the 
once fellow-travellers have gone back on board the 
train. We suspect very few. Somehow or other 
the local party-liners seem a little old hat, what 
with the Canadian Tribune just getting around to 
wiring encouragement to William Lyon MacKenzie 
K. and the New Advance hurrying to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the boys over Dunkirk. 
Still it’s some distinction to be amongst the last 
to vacate the ivory tower. 


The signers of a petition in an Ontario hamlet have 
forced the resignation of a young school teacher 
on the grounds that she is an Italian and a Roman 
Catholic. That she turns out to be of Ukrainian 
parentage and a United church goer cuts no ice 
with these hardy bigots; she is a foreigner and go 
she must. The shocking childishness of such an 
action requires no underlining but it is interesting 
to note that the very same papers who smell foreign 
agitator behind every progressive movement have 
taken time out to rebuke their tactless disciples. 
It is very illiberal, they suggest, once the stigmata 
of Italian extraction and Catholic persuasion have 
been removed, not to extend tolerance to the young 
woman. 


One hitherto unremarked advantage to labor in 
the perverse prosperity which always accompanies 
the early years of a war is the shortage of finks. 
No longer can the intransigeant employer call up 
‘Dutch’ in the poolroom and have him send over a 
hundred or so of the boys to beat their way through 
the picket lines. Of course, he can always call up 
the Hon. Mr. McLarty but he’s a very dubious 
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The government isn’t quite 
sure yet just which way the wind is going to blow 
it and until it knows it intends to remain constitu- 
tionally indefinite. 


substitute, indeed. 


We were much struck by an editorial in the Toronto 
Globe which we read last month. After dealing 
eloquently with the terrible suffering which 
modern wars involve, it went on to consider 
whether there wasn’t a better method of settling 
international differences. “The idea of a great 
congress of nations, and a settlement of public 
affairs by arbitration, has often been ridiculed as 
utopian; but the necessarily terrible slaughter of 
modern wars may make such an arbitration to be 
looked upon in a very different spirit, and induce 
all nations to feel that the one that would not sub- 
mit its grievances to such decision ought to be 
regarded as a common enemy and proceeded against 
as such. Of course, it is easy to say that such an 
arbitration would never work, for the ambitious 
and strong would always defy the common senti- 
ment whenever this was thought possible, and that 
such defiance would be war. That is possible. 
But a united public opinion and a united confedera- 
tion of nations in the interests of peace would make 
even the most reckless pause before plunging into 
such a danger.” The editorial was full of sound 
sense. If you want to look it up, its date is 
August 30, 1870. The war which led to the Globe’s 
reflections was the Franco-Prussian war of that 
year. 

The national council for civil liberties in Eng- 
land seems to have run into the same kind of dif- 
ficulty as has afflicted organizations for the same 
purpose in Canada. The weekly review, Time and 
Tide, has given currency to the familiar charge of 
communist control. The charge seems to be based 
on the council’s preoccupation with cases involving 
the treatment of political refugees by Vichy. As is 
almost inevitable in such cases where accurate 
information is hard to come by, credence is given 
to someone who has an axe to grind rather than a 
wrong to right and the cause of civil liberties is 
itself the sufferer. 

It cannot be too often repeated that if our civil 
liberties are to be preserved they must equally be 
protected from those who would use them to 
destroy them as a manifestation of the democracy 
which they despise, as from over-zealous official- 
dom. In Canada already much harm has been done 
by the tendency of believers in civil liberties to 
abandon their organization, rather than stick with 
it and fight those who disrupt its working. This 
is a clear case in a concrete form of running away 
from the defense of democratic institutions. 
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Correspondence 


R. E. K. Pemberton, London, Ont., writes: In offering 
some comments upon Dr. R. B. Y. Scott’s letter in your 
last issue, I will not emulate the writer’s descent—quite 
extraordinary in a man of his standing—into personal 
imputations of ‘spleen,’ ‘an unfortunate personal exper- 
ience,’ ‘plain ignorance,’ and so on. I am, however, con- 
cerned to point out that what he calls the ‘obvious fallacy’ 
of my argument is no fallacy of mine but a fiction of his 
own. Certainly I ‘admit’ that there are thousands of 
sincere Christians who remain in the churches. But it is 
simply preposterous to go on to say that they would not 
be found in them if the churches had no more value than 
I personally have found in them. One of the conditions 
which I postulated as essential if the churches are to 
reform themselves is—intelligence. If this is lacking, as 
it is lacking—this at least is the least invidious explana- 
tion—in the leadership of the churches, can we expect to 
find it in the average church member? I believe Dr. 
Scott holds that the multiple defects of capitalist demo- 
cracy are such that the realization of true democracy 
cannot come through those who accept all (though all 
democratically-minded people will accept some) of its 
basic principles. I am glad to be in complete agreement. 
But I submit that the case of the churches, different of 
course in many details, is identical in principle with that 
of capitalist democracy, with one important qualification: 
you cannot, if you are a democrat, except in extreme 
cases, work outside your capitalist democracy in your 
efforts to bring about that which should be. There is no 
wider society in which you can operate. The same is not 
true of the churches. In spite of the partly international 
character, they are essentially confined to the territories 
of individual states and they are far indeed from being 
the most vital or inclusive institutions of those states. 
This implies in part the answer which I think must be 
given to Dr. Scott’s pointed question: ‘whether the failure 
up till now of democratic institutions to produce the full 
fruits of democracy is an argument for the abandonment 
of democratic institutions?’ Most people still, to all 
appearance, judge to be democratic certain institutions 
which Dr. Scott and myself agree, I believe, in holding to 
be anti-democratic. We hold, therefore, that such insti- 
tutions must be done away with. So exactly with the 
churches. (I nowhere said—unless Dr. Scott desires to 
pin me down to the word ‘total,’ which I agree gladly to 
be, though by no large margin, an exaggeration—that 
there was nothing Christian in the preaching or practise 
of the churches). I do believe that the distressingly 
defective performance of the churches is due, above all, 
(1) to what I called an institutional sclerosis from which 
they show no signs of being able to recover; and (2) to an 
uncritical and therefore utopian attitude to, and therefore 
treatment of, individuality. Lastly, even capitalist dem- 
oeracy embodies certain institutions which still give 
promise that, working within them, we may reap some- 
thing like the full fruits of democracy. As far as I can 
see, this is not true of the churches. Nor is there anything 
so very radical in the one positive suggestion that I felt 
able to make. Is not the Salvation Army (Dr. Scott will 
think of many other examples) living proof that Chris- 
tianity may be advanced by work outside the churches? 
(The fact that its conception of Christianity, and conse- 
quently its effective propagation of it, is inadequate, is of 
course beside the point). 

I crave yet more space in which to reply to Mr. Thomas. 





His condemnation of my ‘remedy’ has in effect been 
answered above. It is most emphatically not one of 
escape. Nor can I understand how anyone could interpret 
it as such. Mr. Thomas says that the burden of my argu- 
ment is that the defects of the social order are due to the 
churches’ failure to point out and correct them. I no- 
where said or implied anything of the kind. Insofar as 
the continuance of those defects is due to the churches, 
my argument was, and is, that this in turn is due chiefly 
to (1) the fact that the churches have failed to give more 
than a part of the prescription (the paragraphs which 
Mr. Thomas stigmatizes as ‘inane and irrelevant’ are quite 
the opposite); (2) to the ‘atomic’ treatment of the individ- 
ual. I did not condemn the churches for being con- 
cerned with the individual. And when Mr. Thomas quotes 
against this analysis the views of anyone who represents 
any union of any manufacturers, [ do not know whether 
to laugh or to cry. In all sincerity I beg Mr. Thomas to 
read some sociology. 


J. C. W., Montreal, writes: “The real cost of the war is 
in goods and services: the amount of wages given to any 
particular group . . has no more effect on the cost of 
the war than the man in the moon” Canadian Forum p. 
132. Is this equally true of the cost of the peace? For 
example, has the scale of teachers’ pay no effect on the 
cost of education; the amount of the “dole” no effect on 
the cost of “relief”; the rate of old-age pension no effect 
on the cost of social security? In all these “cost” cases, 
the actual clash of interests seems to be between the 
interests of income-receivers and those of taxpayers. (It 
is proposed to close some of the high schools in Montreal, 
on grounds of economy, and old-age pensions have been 
drastically reduced in some cases, for the same reason.) 
Possibly you could develop this line of thought further 
(especially under normal peace-time conditions) at some 
future date? 


Scene 


In an orchard once | saw 

A child leaning with an apple tree, 
Cheeks rosy as the ripened fruit 

Lips full and red like mountain dawns 
And tresses spun with Spanish gold, 


And in her eyes a song 
That spoke but sang not, 
Like the yellowed words 
Of some forgotten sage. 


About her feet the jewelled earth 
Was argently weeping— 

Or was it sheer joy 

That filled the green grass 

With those sparkles and fires? 


The child did not know, 
Nor those who beheld her. 


Bathed in bright beauty 
I saw in an old orchard 
A child leaning with an apple tree. 
IDA DE BRUYN 
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Books of the Month 


THE CHINA OF CHIANG K’AI-SHEK: A Political Study; 
by Paul M. A. Linebarger; pp. xi + 449; Boston 
(World Peace Foundation); $2.50 (U.S.). 


«¢ [REE CHINA presents a hopeful picture; and it 

therefore acquires international importance as the 
presumptive predecessor of a great Asiatic democracy.” 
(p. 273) “Strong without us [the U.S.A.], Free China is 
a great power with us, and the one place in the world 
where construction, liberty, education and hope still rise 
day by day. Both cosmopolitan and national, the Chinese 
are ready to accept their share of responsibility for the 
new world order.” (p. 280) 

Here are some conclusions culled from a carefully 
written, well thought out, precisely documented, enthus- 
iastic and hopeful, yet agreeably critical study of China’s 
political institutions as of 1941. The author spent much 
of his life in the Far East, and is now on the staff of 
Duke University; he is a son of Judge Linebarger, for 
many years counsel to Sun Yat-sen, whom the author 
also knew in Shanghai. 

The book provides a useful antidote or supplement to 
many occidental appraisals, such as those of Edgar Snow 
—for it turns out to be very definitely pro-Kuomintang 
in bias. In fact, while it is incontrovertible—and indeed 
natural in a land as yet so narrowly literate—that Chinese 
government is not yet representative in anything 
aproaching that of some western democracies, Mr. Line- 
barger makes a good deal of the excellence of the People’s 
Political Council as clearly foreshadowing democratic 
procedure as circumstances allow. “Without exaggera- 
tion,” he writes, “it may be stated to be the closest 
approximation of representative government which 
China has ever known.” (p. 70) 

He is but slightly hesitant in denouncing Communist 
scheming, although he admits that he has not visited the 
major areas of their activity in China, and disapproves 
their proposals for “a United Front, which the Comintern 
still decrees for the Far East after jettisoning the Popular 
Fronts of Europe.” (p. 77) 

While he apparently overestimates Chinese success in 
transporting heavy machinery to the west in the great 
retreat, the author insists that the Chinese “have launched 
a modernization process unparalleled in modern history;” 
“fair government and a business boom” are said to have 
made west China a new country of “hope, zest and high 
spirits,” despite the exigencies—or really because of the 
exigencies?—of war. 

Snow is recommended as a sound authority on the 
China Industrial Cooperatives. The Kuomintang is 
lauded as today “in a better position for leadership and 
development than it has been for many years.” (p. 134) 
I am surprised to learn, however, that the elsewhere 
much-touted New Life Movement is concerned to be “a 
regular phase of anti-Communist reconstruction”! (p. 149) 
The Kuomintang is finally summarized thus: “Kuomin- 
tang rule is the status quo; despite demerits, it is the first 
stable government modern China has had, and China’s 
chief tool of defense today.” (p. 158). 

There are good chapters on the minor parties, as well 
as the long introductory ones on the whole set-up of the 
organs of government (the minor parties are virtually 
illegal); a chapter on various Japanese forms of rule; one 
on extra-political forces; and finally two excellent short 
biographies and estimates of Sun Yat-sen and Chiang 
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K’ai-Shek, with photographs—a splendid one of the latter. 
Very full appendices include government documents, 
official and quasi-official statements by the leader—the 
latter including a fascinating 15-page revelatory essay on 
his philosophy of action. 

The book is excellently got out, and perceptibly in- 
creases the reader’s sympathy for China and the Chinese. 
I spotted but one misprint, and two apparent slips in the 
glossary. The index is clear and thorough. 

JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


TRADE UNIONS FIGHT—FOR WHAT?: Herbert Tracey; 
Routledge; pp. 222; 5/. 


RITTEN by the publicity director of the British 

Trade Union Congress, a man of many years’ ex- 
perience in the British labor movement, with a foreword 
by George Gibson, chairman of the T. U. C., and a mess- 
age from Ernest Bevin on the fly-leaf, this book may be 
taken as completely authoritative as to its main subject: 
the development of trade unions as representatives of the 
workers in the machinery of political and industrial con- 
trols in Britain since the war began. This detailed account 
is encouraging for two reasons, first, the actual achieve- 
ments, and, second, that the past has not been forgotten, 
and that officialdom, as well as the rank and file, remain 
fully aware of the forces that are still opposing them as 
they have opposed them in the past. 

As regards the responsibilities taken over by the unions, 
the author draws a strong contrast between the attitude 
of the present government, and the obscurantist reluct- 
ance, the temporizing and condescension of the Chamber- 
lain ministers towards the unions—an attitude we know 
only too well in this country. Bevin has made a concerted 
and deliberate effort to harness to the task in hand the 
accumulated experience of his fellow-workers. Even so, 
however, the contrast is not drawn strongly enough to 
satisfy the T.U.C. chairman, who says in his preface: 

In my view, however, Tracey is unduly tender in 
his treatment of the Chamberlain cabinet in the 
period when the Trade Union Movement was 
making its approaches, offering its assistance, and 
making constructive suggestions for organizing the 
production of armaments. I do not hesitate to say 
that when the history of this period comes to be 
written people will stand amazed at the incompe- 
tence—and worse—of some ministers with whom 
the Trade Union Movement was called upon to 
deal. 
The story of this change in the last year or so is of vital 
importance. On hundreds of boards and committees, 
trade unionists are gaining first hand experience of the 
problems of administration and control. This should 
stand them, and the Labor party, in good stead when the 
time comes to rebuild. Mr. Tracey draws interesting 
comparisons with the last war, and his story is no mere 
catalogue of achievements. The whole is seen in historical 
perspective. 

An introductory chapter discusses very frankly how the 
foreign policy of the Labor, party had to change in a 
changing world between the two wars. The final chapter 
poses the problem of the trade unions’ function in the 
future building of the new social order, and in keeping 
it democratic. That vital problem is here dealt with very 
briefly; the author does not look upon the unions as the 
organizers of insurrection on the Marxist model, but 
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rather as the guarantors of the democratization of indus- 
try and as a bulwark against the dangers of authoritar- 


ianism. An important and suggestive book. 
G. M. A. GRUBE 


STUDIES IN ECONOMIC WARFARE: D. T. Jack; P. S. 
King & Son (London); pp. 178; 12s. 


HIS IS a careful and elaborate study of the develop- 

ment of economic warfare, especially by means of 
naval blockade, in the course of the last century and a 
half, of the actual practice, and of the growth of a very 
uncertain body of international law and custom which 
necessarily has to be adapted to changing circumstances 
and is in any case ever interpreted differently by neutrals 
and belligerents. Mr. Jack pays particular attention to 
the Napoleonic wars—how primitive and half-hearted 
blockades were then!—the American civil war and the 
war of 1914-8. With this last over a third of the book 
is taken up. 

The increasingly ‘total’ nature of blockade emerges 
very clearly, and Mr. Jack analyzes very fully the effects 
on both belligerents and neutrals. He shows how the 
interpretation put upon international customs depends not 
only upon national interests but upon the sympathies of 
the neutrals themselves—and this we can see clearly 
enough today; how changing and uncertain has become 
the distinction between contraband, conditional contra- 
band and other trade which seemed a relatively simple 
matter at the time of the Declaration of London in 1909. 

This study is extremely well documented. It is, of 
course, a special study and no light reading, but the 
material is very well arranged and the book should be of 
very immediate interest to anyone who wants to under- 
stand the problems and implications of economic warfare, 
and why the very idea of neutrality is fast becoming an 
anachronism. G. M. A. GRUBE 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


China of Chiang Kai-Shek: Paul M. A. Linebarger; 
World Peace Foundation; pp. 450; $2.50. 

Hankow Return: C. A. Archer; Collins, pp. 380; $2.50. 

What Far Kingdom (Poems): Arthur S. Bourinot; Ryer- 
son; pp. 66; $1.50. 

I Came Out of France: Cecily Mackworth; Labour Book 
Service (Routledge); pp. 248; LBS 2/6; Routledge 7/6. 

The Skies of Europe: Frederic Prokosch; Musson; pp. 500; 
$3. 

Epithalamium In Time of War: Ralph Gustafson; 
(privately printed in New York, 1941); pp. 12. 

The Corn is Green: Emlyn Williams; Macmillan (Random 
House); pp. 184; $2.75. 


PAMPHLETS 


Sir Frederick Banting: C. H. Best (reprinted from the 
Univ. of Toronto Quarterly). 

Coopératives d’Epargne et de 
Despris; pp. 27; 10c. 

Temoignage sur la crise actuelle: J. T. Delos (Cahiers de 
Ecole des Sciences, Sociales, Politiques et Econo- 
miques de Laval); pp. 39; 15c. 

A Social Dynamic For Canada?: Philip Child (reprinted 
from the Univ. of Toronto Quarterly.) 

Guns, Planes, and your Pocketbook: Rolf Nugent; Public 
Affairs Pamphlets No. 59; pp. 32; 10e. 


Crédit: Jean-Pierre 
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for demobilized soldiers? 
we go into a depression? 
the next step? 


You are searching for the answers to such questions, 
Opinions are useless. 


We all are. 


When The War Is Won 


What manner of life will prevail in Canada? 
can we meet the national debt burden? 
press money be necessary? 


How about taxes? 


Economy which give meaning to social trends. 
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PROGRESS AND 
POVERTY 


Millions of people have 
read this thrilling volume 
on economics, This clas- 


sic, handbook of econom- 


ic democracy, has_ been 
translated into nearly 
every civilized language. 
It makes economics 
understandable, _ vitalizes 
what was known as the 
“dismal science.” It pro- 
vides the answer for 
the age-old problem of 
poverty amidst plenty; it 
shows how democracy a- 
lone can provide _ the 
abundant life; it is the 
answer to all forms of 
collectivism. 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 


The subject is vital; the reading requires concentra- 


tion. 


As a help to understanding of its technicalities, 


and to highlight its important concepts, we offer a free 
correspondence course to every purchaser of “Progress 


and Poverty.” 


each covering a reading assignment 


One dollar, prepaid. Ten easy lessons, 


in the book. 


Your answers are corrected and commented upon by 


trained men. 


There is no charge for this course. 


Henry George School of 


Friends of the 


Social Science make it 


possible because they believe that the wide dissemina- 
tion of a knowledge of economics will make for a 


happier people. 


BY 
JOHN DEWEY 


“No man has a right 
to regard himself as an 
educated man in social 
thought unless he has 
some first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with the 
theoretical contribution 
of this great American 
thinker (Henry 
George).” 


START YOUR 
STUDY TODAY 


This 571 page book, beau- 
tifully printed, cloth 
bound, will be sent to you 
prepaid, for only one dol- 
lar. By the same mail 
you will receive your first 
lessons paper of the Free 
Correspondence Course. 
When you have finished 
the ten’ lessons you will 
be surprised at the wider 
understanding this study 
has brought to you. 


This coupon starts you on the road to 


economic enlightenment. 


SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


1502 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal, Que. 


Enclosed find One Dollar for which send me copy | 


of “Progress and Poverty” and enroll me in your FREE 
Correspondence Course. Send me first lessons paper 
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REPRESENTED IN CANADA BY 


THE CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 


HIS IS a book club with a policy. Its policy 
is to publish every two months a well-written, 


authoritative book on some aspect of Democratic 
policy, specially written for members of the 
Service by an expert on the subject. Each is 
essential for the proper understanding of events, 
and all of very great importance to the supporters 
of Democracy. 


Labour Book Service publications cost 75c 
(plus postage) each to members. (This is a 
special edition sent on the day of publication. 
The ordinary editions of these books are issued at 
$2.50.) The list of some of the books published 
is sufficient testimony both of the eminence 


and reliability of the authors and the importance 
of the subjects on which they have written. Fill 
up the enrolment form below and post it now. 
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| agree to give cone month’s notice. I wish to begin with 
| the (month) ........ . book. I enclose payment for one 
book [ ], six books [ ]. 
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